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THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND.' 


THERE are few historical events upon which the public opinion of 
Europe in this century has been so unanimous as in its judgment of 
the catastrophe by which the unhappy Polish commonwealth was 
brought to ruin. It presented a tragic spectacle,—that of a nation, 
once mighty and renowned, sinking by its own fault into weakness 
and corruption, and three rapacious neighbours taking advantage of 
its weakness, and, entirely unprovoked, falling upon their prey with 


brutal violence to maltreat, to despoil, and destroy. The human 
feeling of sympathy with the distressed was here appealed to, as 
well as the moral detestation of aggressive violence ; and, especially 
since 1830, every Liberal throughout Europe had come to look upon 
the Poles, struggling for their natiqnal restoration, as the allies of 
his own cause. The Czar Nicholas, who had made “ order reign in 
Warsaw” by dint of cartridges, was the mainstay of Absolutism all 
over the Continent. It was especially through the passionate debates 
in the French Chamber of Deputies that this view became dominant 
among the Liberal party. But one circumstance had a peculiar 
effect in aiding its diffusion. In former cases, where one nation had 
been crushed by another, the conqueror was usually enabled to obtain 
a control over the history of his conquest. We have only the 
Roman accounts of the overthrow of Carthage, only Frankish 
accounts of the subjugation of the Saxons and the Slaves by Charle- 
magne. In the case of Poland it was just the reverse. The whole 
literature upon this subject was not merely pervaded by the views 
of Poles and friends of Poland; no other views were ever presented. 
The partitioning Powers, as Continental bureaucracy was wont to do, 
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kept a ‘profound silence. Frederick the Great alone proved an 
exception. In his ‘Memoirs since 1763” he gives an account of 
the first partition of Poland, briefly and concisely, in his own way, 
noting the critical moments of that transaction. He shows it to have 
been not the product of his deliberate purpose and ambition, but an 
expedient hastily seized upon to avert a threatened European 
war. Much doubt has been expressed in this instance concern- 
ing the veracity of Frederick’s “ Memoirs.” Besides the Polish 
accusers of Prussia, there were Russian authors who deemed it their 
patriotic duty in the existing state of European opinion to shift the 
responsibility from their own Government to that of Frederick. His 
account, therefore, of the first partition of Poland, was commonly 
denounced and rejected, if not as mere falsehood, yet as an incom- 
plete, one-sided, and garbled version of the truth. 

In almost all these conditions a very considerable change has of 
late taken place. Since the commencement of Alexander II.’s reign 
we no longer regard Russia as the stronghold of despotism. In the 
Polish revolts of 1848 and 1863 Germany saw what dangers their 
success would have brought upon several millions of German 
residents beyond the Vistula. No Liberal is at the present day 
disposed to be less emphatic in his condemnation of injustice. But 
those political sympathies and antipathies which inspired our 
historical views in 1830 have ceased to operate. We have, what is 
more, at length gained an opportunity of true historical research, 
from a better acquaintance with the real facts. We now have a 
far more intimate knowledge than formerly of the internal condition 
of Poland. Hermann has made known to us the very thorough 
reports of the Saxon envoys; Prowe, those of the chargé d’affaires for 
the city of Thorn, which are not less instructive; Theiner, the 
dispatches of the always well-informed Papal nuncios. A large 
number of Polish scholars, with highly commendable zeal, have 
exerted themselves to supply original materials for the history of 
their country. Finally, even the great partitioning Powers have at 
length broken the seals of their archives. Russia first began by 
permitting M. Soloviev to make use of the documents at St. Peters- 
burg relating to the times of Catherine II. Then, almost simul- 
taneously, Duncker at Berlin and Beer at Vienna were enabled to 
make comprehensive researches in the archives of those capitals; so 
that we obtain, almost day by day, fresh instruction respecting the 
actions and motives of the Three Powers. It may now be unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed that few important events of recent history are so 
thoroughly laid open to the eye of posterity, as the first partition of 
Poland at the present day. Our object here is to give a sketch 


of. this event, derived from the sources of information above 
referred to. 
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The Polish national character in all ages has displayed a number 
of brilliant qualities in a remarkable state of development—impetuous 

bravery, restless ambition, and intense national pride. But upon a 
' closer view we see no less distinctly an excitability and inconstancy 
of passion, and a great susceptibility alike of sensual and intellectual 
pleasures, with a highly winning amiability in personal intercourse. 
In all these points there seems a certain resemblance between the 
Poles and the French; and this holds good in one of the most 
important spheres of mental activity,—that of religion. The 
masses of both nations show little of the German tendency to in- 
dependent individuality of religious life. Their religion evaporates 
in external forms, which may be perfectly discharged without 
renouncing either personal frivolity or fanatical intolerance. But 
with all these points of similarity there is also one essential difference 
between the two nations. While Frenchmen are entirely filled with 
those idéas of national unity, centralization, and military discipline, 
which after every revolutionary shock regain their influence over the 
whole country, the highest political ideal of the Poles is one of 
personal freedom from restraint ; and from the nature of the Polish 
temperament this sentiment manifests itself in an immoderate and 
violent degree. 

The nation thus constituted by nature had its most brilliant epoch 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries under the kings of the Jagel- 
lon dynasty. Those sovereigns knew how to keep their people under 
a wise and firm control, especially by directing its ebullient energies 
to foreign conquests. In a series of fortunate wars, they wrested 
from the Russians the provinces of: Red Russia, Little Russia, and 
White Russia, Podolia, and the Ukraine ; from the Germans, those of 
West and East Prussia, Courland, and Livonia. Of these, West 
Prussia and Livonia became Polish provinces, while East Prussia and 
Courland were reduced to a state of vassalage. Henceforth, in the 
Polish realm, there existed three nationalities; about four-eighths of 
the whole population were Russians, three-eighths were Poles, one- 
eighth Germans. There were consequently after the sixteenth 
century, five different religious confessions in Poland; namely, the 
Orthodox Greeks ; the United. Greeks (that is, Catholics who acknow- 
ledged the Pope, but observed the Greek ritual); the Roman ~ 
Catholics ; the Protestants of the Lutheran, and those of the Reformed 
Confession. The Russian subjects of Poland belonged to the Greek 
Church, while the Germans were Protestants. In the face of this 
diversity, the Jagellonian kings were sagacious enough, despite the 
religious fanaticism of their times, to proclaim in several Diets the 
equal rights of all the confessions. 

If we should ask, what sort of constitution was needful for a 
kingdom so composed, there could be no doubt with regard to two 
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main principles. The Government must possess important preroga- 
tives, in order to unite this motley group into a whole. Secondly, 
it must use its powers always in a moderate and liberal spirit, to avoid 
exasperating the religious and national antipathies. Both these 
conditions were fulfilled by the Jagellons; both were reversed by 
their successors. Even the last princes of the old dynasty were no 
longer able to restrain the increasing licence of the Polish nobility. 
During the seventeenth century, the Crown became quite powerless ; 
the hereditary succession of kings was set aside; the cities were 
deprived of their political franchises, and the peasants were subjected 
to an oppressive serfdom. The nobles were all-powerful against the 
other classes in the nation, but they did not know how to convert 
their power into a stable national Government. Each noble con- 
sidered himself a sovereign prince. He arbitrarily broke up the 
Diet by the use of his Liberum Veto ; and what was still worse, he 
deemed himself authorised by his independent sovereignty to con- 
tract alliances with foreign Powers, and to receive subsidies from them. 
In the old German Empire there were three hundred sovereign States, 
but in the old Poland there were two hundred thousand. By 
this process, the power of the State was dissipated and dissolved. 
Treason was regarded as the most precious right of freedom. Foreign 
intervention became permanent. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it was simply a question of mere force, what portion of the 
country should be annexed by a foreign conqueror, or which of the 
neighbouring Powers should exert a dominant influence over Poland. 
During the next hundred years, there existed at least five schemes 
for the partition of Poland. In two of these, the Polish kings were 
themselves accomplices, seeking by the cession of some provinces to 
purchase foreign aid for the restoration of their royal power in the 
remainder. 

Under these circumstances, the Russians and Germans subjugated by 
Poland had naturally but little chance of deriving the advantages of 
order and guidance from the Polish constitution, which might other- 
wise have induced them to amalgamate with their rulers. Perhaps it 
may seem that the weakness of the Polish Government would at any 
rate have afforded them this advantage : that being undisturbed by a 
meddling central power, they might have managed their own affa:_ as 
they pleased, and so acquired a sense of political progress. But this 
too was hindered, more especially by the outbreak of religious strife. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Order of Jesuits had 
obtained a predominating influence in Poland ; and here, as at Madrid, 
the political watchword was to place the whole power of the State 
under the Romish Church, and to declare war against heresy at home 
and abroad. And thus Poland was involved in long and disastrous 
foreign wars against Russia and Sweden; while at home, Noncon- 
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formists of all confessions were severely persecuted; Lutheram 
churches were destroyed, Greek communities were forced to become 
Roman Catholic, and dissenters were deprived of rank and office. 
What wonder that the Russian subjects of Galicia and Podolia, and 
the Germans in East and West Prussia, remained in lasting estrange- 
ment from the ruling power! Or that they were ever looking 
with longing eyes towards their brethren in race and creed beyond 
the Polish frontiers! What wonder if, among these neighbours 
of Poland, though more than a century had passed since the Polish 
conquests, the idea of recovering lost ground now gained new life ! 
Meantime, the power of Poland continued to decline. Livonia was- 
lost to the Swedes. Little Russia returned to its allegiance to the 
Czars of Moscow, after a successful revolt. The Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, Frederick William, cast off in 1657 the vassalage to 
Poland which had been imposed on East Prussia. It is highly pro- 
bable that a disruption of the internally demoralised realm would 
then have taken place, but for a circumstance which, indeed, was no- 
indication of Polish strength and independence, but rather the reverse. 
Poland was not, for the present, partitioned by several neighbouring 
States, simply because one of them—Russia, under Peter the Great 
—had suddenly developed such power as to be able to take Poland 
under its sole protectorate. During the great northern war against 
Charles XII. of Sweden, the King of Poland, Augustus II., was kept 
upon his throne only by Russian aid. The country was held by 
Russian garrisons during sixteen years, and in 1736 the new King, 
Augustus ITI., was elected to the throne under the protection of 
Russian bayonets. The all-powerful director of Polish policy was. 
the Russian minister at Warsaw; a great part of the Polish nobility 
was permanently in the pay of Russia. There were, indeed, con- 
spicuous individual examples in Poland of men who felt the wretch- 
edness of this condition, and who recognised its cause. The rich 
and powerful brothers Czartorisky in the year 1752 took counsel 
with the King and his minister, Count Briihl, advising a reform of 
the constitution to strengthen the royal authority. They were, 
however, soon embroiled in a personal quarrel with Count Bruhl; 
and the Czartorisky family was so far misled by the traditional idea 
of the sovereign rights of the nobles, as to form an alliance with the 
Russian Court. In other words, the Czartoriskys placed themselves 
at the disposal of the Russian Government, that they might obtain 
from St. Petersburg the deposition of King Augustus. Under these 
circumstances, the Russian Government already considered itself 
master of the whole country, and had no wish to cede a portion of it 
to another Power. “Europe is accustomed,” said the Russian min- 
ister, ‘to see the Polish Government directed from St. Petersburg.” 
Such was the position of affairs when, in 1762, Catherine II. 
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ascended the throne of Russia. Everybody knows what ambition 
filled the mind of this woman; how she longed to bring two 
‘quarters of the globe under her rule, or under her influence; and 
how, above all, she was bent on playing a great part in the affairs of 
Western Europe. Poland lay between Europe and her empire; she 
was bound, therefore, to get a firm footing in Poland. Her most 
effectual course would have been at once to convert Poland into a 
Russian province. But though Europe was indeed content to see the 
Polish Government under Russian direction, it was also accustomed 
to the existence of a Polish Government. Catherine was therefore 
obliged to admit that the annihilation of that Government could 
ssearcely be carried cut without the interposition and participation of 
the neighbouring Powers. At a later period she found herself, 
under the pressure of peculiar circumstances, with great reluctance 
obliged to accept their interposition ; but in the éarlier years of her 
reign she was resolutely averse to it. Beer gives us some very 
interesting information upon this head, from the reports of the 
Austrian and Prussian embassies. For the moment her object was to 
bring the Polish Government itself into a state of more complete 
dependence, and while allowing it to exist in appearance, to make it 
subservient to her political purposes. On the death of Augustus ITI. 
therefore, she would permit no foreign prince to mount the throne 
of Poland, but selected a native Polish nobleman from the numerous 
class of Russian hirelings, and cast her eye upon a nephew of the 
Czartoriskys, Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a former lover of her own. 
Above all things she desired to perpetuate the chronic anarchy of 
Poland, so as to ensure the weakness of that kingdom. Both she 
herself, and still more her minister Panin, were not disinclined to 
admit some few reforms, so that Poland might be to Russia a 
convenient and serviceable vassal. 

A further desire in Catherine’s mind arose from her own peculiar 
position in Russia at that time. She had deposed her Imperial 
Consort, deprived her son of the succession, and ascended the throne 
without the shadow of a title. During the first years of her reign, 
therefore, her situation was extremely critical. The most direct way 
to gain popularity—the way of military triumphs—was for the moment 
denied to her, since Russia was in absolute want of rest after the 
exertions of the Seven Years’ War. All the more eager was her 
desire to find some other means of rendering herself popular; and 
she could find nothing more in accordance with the disposition of 
the Russians, in whose minds Country, Church, and State form one 
idea, than the protection of the Greek Catholics in Poland. Incre- 
dible as it may seem, the frantic fanaticism of the Polish rulers had 
begun, in the preceding twenty or thirty years, to limit and partially 
to destroy, by harsh enactments, the ancient rights of the Non- 
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conformists. By a decree of the Royal Diet in 1716, they were 
forbidden to build new churches, and those built since 1632 were 
ordered to be demolished. A decree of 1717 rendered them in- 
capable of becoming senators, deputies, members of a judicial 
tribunal, or Government commissioners. The members of the Greek 
Church hereupon appealed to Peter the Great, whose armed inter- 
vention, already prepared, was prevented by his death. The offensive 
decrees were therefore confirmed afresh in 1733 and 1736; the 
Nonconformists were expelled from the Senate, and declared in- 
eligible, in future, for any post of honour. In the year 1763 a 
complaint was addressed to Catherine by Konisky, the Greek Bishop 
of Mohilev, that a hundred and fifty parishes of his diocese had 
been forcibly Romanised by the Polish authorities. The Empress 
resolved to recover for the dissenters in Poland at least some of their 
ancient rights, and thus secure their eternal devotion to herself, and 
inspire the Russian people with grateful enthusiasm. At this time, 
however, King Augustus III. was attacked by his last illness. A 
new king must soon be elected at Warsaw, upon which occasion all 
the European Powers would make their voices heard. Catherine, 
therefore, in the spring of 1763, first sounded the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin, in order, if possible, to gain common ground and 
their support for her diplomatic action. The reception which her 
overtures met with at the two courts was such as to influence the 
next ten years of the history of Poland and Europe. It was also 
highly characteristic of the two German Governments. 

At Vienna, ever since Peter III. had renounced the Austrian 
alliance, a very unfavourable feeling towards Russia prevailed. The 
Empress Maria Theresa felt, moreover, a certain religious sympathy 
with the Catholic Poles. Nevertheless, the fear of consequences 
made her averse to set herself openly in opposition to the wishes of 
the powerful Catherine, though she would gladly have placed a 
Saxon prince on the throne of Poland. The result was that Austria 
came to no definite resolution, but returned a sullen and evasive 
reply. 

It was far otherwise with Frederick II. of Prussia. That energetic 
and clear-sighted statesman had his faults, but indecision had never 
been one of them. He agreed with Catherine in desiring that Poland 
should remain weak. On the other hand, he failed not to perceive 
that an excessive growth of Russia, and an abiding Russian occupa- 
tion of Poland, might seriously threaten him. Nevertheless, he did 
not waver amoment. After the frightful sufferings, perils, and toils 
of the Seven Years’ War, his only thought at this time was how to 
secure a lasting peace for his severely tried States. For this he 
needed a powerful ally. But he knew that he was hated by Austria 
with a deadly hatred, that France regarded him with cold aversion, 
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and that he was utterly at variance with England. Russia alone was 
left, and he unhesitatingly seized her offered hand. In August, 
1763, he proposed to the Empress Catherine a simply defensive 
alliance, but declared his readiness to admit therein such a clause 
concerning Poland as would answer the purposes of Russia. He had 
already written to say that he wished to see a Pole chosen King of 
Poland, but would leave the choice of the person entirely to the 
Czarina. This Prussian suggestion was more fully worked out at 
St. Petersburg. It was proposed to him that six articles should be 
signed, with certain secret provisions, by which were secured the 
election of a native for the throne of Poland, the maintenance of the 
Liberum Veto (i.e., of the anarchy of the nobles), and the support of 
the Nonconformists; while it was determined to prevent in Sweden 
all constitutional reforms. Frederick, who was called upon to pro- 
tect the West Prussian Lutherans, just as the aid of Catherine had 
been sought by the Greek Bishop of Mohilev, made no objection. 
After the death of King Augustus III. of Poland, in October, 1763, 
Frederick signed the above treaty, April 11th, 1764. 

This understanding between the two Northern Powers caused no 
small degree of excitement at Vienna. It was immediately feared 
that Prussia and Russia would at once seize on Polish provinces. 
Prince Kaunitz was of opinion that a partition of Poland would be a bad 
thing ; but if it should take place he thought that Austria must have 
her share, with the condition that either Silesia should be restored, 
or the reversion of Bavaria secured to her. This anxiety, however, 
was altogether premature. No one at St. Petersburg wished for a 
partition of Poland, but for increased influence over the entire Polish 
realm. Frederick II., for his part, did not aim at any territorial 
extension, but would abandon Poland for the time to Russia, that he 
might secure peace for his country by a Russian alliance. He let 
Catherine do as she pleased, while he resolutely declined her oft- 
repeated invitation to send troops of his own into Poland. He 
always recommended to the Empress moderation in her conduct in 
this quarter, so as not to drive the Poles to extremities, which might 
otherwise provoke the intervention of other Powers, and lead to 
European complications. It is true that at an earlier period, as 
Crown Prince, he had expressed the opinion that his own State 
required the incorporation of West Prussia to connect East Prussia 
with Brandenburg. The correctness of this view was indeed plain 
to every one who had the map before his eyes. But at this time, 
in 1764, Frederick II. was no more intent on that acquisition, than 
Frederick William IV. on the conquest of Hanover. When Count 
Panin held out to the Prussian envoy the prospect of territorial 
aggrandizement as a reward for the promotion of Russian interests, 
Frederick directed his minister to divert the Russians from such 
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thoughts, which could lead only to difficulties in Europe. What he 
really wanted, and what he aimed at in his Russian alliance, was 
the securing of peace, and nothing else. 

Meanwhile, matters in Poland proceeded according to the wishes 
of Catherine. Her path was opened to her by the Poles themselves. 
It was at the call of the Czartoriskys, that a Russian army corps 
of 10,000 men entered the country, occupied Warsaw, and put 
down the opposing party. It was under the same protection, 
that Stanislaus Poniatowsky was unanimously elected King, on 
September Ist, 1764. But the Czartoriskys were too clever. 
They intended, after having become masters of Poland by the help of 
Russia, to reform the constitution, to establish a regular adminis- 
tration, to strengthen the Crown, and finally to bow the Russians 
out of the kingdom. The Russian envoy Keiserlingk, who did not 
thoroughly understand the Polish language, had suffered some 
expressions of this kind to escape his notice. At his death, he was 
succeeded by Prince Repnin, who was well acquainted with Polish 
affairs; a man of harsh, brutal energy, who thoroughly despised the 
quarrelsome dissensions and venality of the Poles. When the 
Czartoriskys proposed to abolish the Liberum Veto, but at the same 
time still refused to restore their full rights to the Nonconformists, 
Repnin opposed this line of conduct, with a stern protest supported 
by significant menaces. He summoned all the opponents of the 
Czartoriskys to rally round him and to resist their intrigues. No 
wonder if the Nonconformists, who had so long called upon Russia 
and Prussia to protect them, were now greatly excited, and began 
in the Polish fashion to form conspiracies against their own Govern- 
ment. Unexampled, however, was one phenomenon; that side by 
side with them were ranked the violent opponents of the Czar- 
toriskys at the election of the king, men like Branicki, Radziwill, and 
Mokranuski, whose estates had been laid waste and their persons 
insulted by the Russians. These now came forward as patriotic 
champions of the ancient privileges of the nobility, and of the 
Liberum Veto. They openly exulted in the quarrel between Repnin 
and the Czartoriskys. They rallied around the ambassador, took 
money from him, and everywhere formed associations under his 
direction. A meeting was at length convened at Radom, to unite all 
these local associations into one general Confederation. It happened 
at this moment that King Stanislaus had quarrelled with his uncles, 
and being, from his extravagant habits of life, in want of money, 
could see no other means of escaping from his embarrassment than 
through the acceptance of a subsidy from Russia. To obtain this, 
he joined himself to the Confederation, the complete success of which 
was thereby secured. The several points of its programme were 
now to assume a legal shape. First of all, the Liberum Veto 
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was restored by general acclamation. When they came to treat 
of the question of religious nonconformity, there was a fresh divi- 
sion. The demands of the Russian envoy were now resisted by 
the Polish patriots with as much fanaticism as they had shown 
against the measures of Czartorisky ; and a deep feeling of exaspera- 
tion spread throughout. the country. They had eagerly sought the 
aid of the Russian Empress to ruin the Kingdom of Poland, but none 
of them could bring himself to bestow political rights upon heretics, 
contrary to the decrees of Holy Church. The most eloquent spokes- 
man of this party, Bishop Soltyk, of Cracow, privately called upon 
Repnin, and said that he was willing to serve the cause of the 
Nonconformists quietly, but must continue in public to oppose it. 
King Frederick II. warned the Empress that, however zealously he 
desired to see anarchy in Poland prolonged, he apprehended danger 
from the religious agitation. He entreated her to be content with 
some lesser concessions in favour of the Nonconformists. But 
Catherine held fast to her purpose, and Repnin carried it through 
by downright force. Bishop Soltyk, and three other leaders of the 
party, were arrested and taken to Wilna. The estates of several 
members of the opposition were laid waste. The hall in which the 
Polish confederates assembled was surrounded by Russian soldiers. 
By these means the resistance of the Confederation was broken. It 
immediately granted civil equality to the Nonconformists, and 
concluded a treaty of alliance between Russia and Poland, placing 
the fundamental laws of the State under a Russian guarantee, and 
thereby giving to Russia a formal right of interference in every 
reform of the Polish constitution. This momentous act was signed 
on March dth, 1768. The Confederation was then dissolved. The 
regular authorities resumed their customary functions. The Courts 
of St. Petersburg and Berlin had gained the ends they had 
proposed to themselves in their compact of 1764, and Repnin now 
gave orders for the Russian troops to quit the Polish territory. 

But things fell out contrary to their expectation. With too 
much reason had King Frederick warned the Empress not to 
inflame the religious passions of the Poles. It was just here 
that the conflagration arose which first brought fearful evils upon 
the country itself, and then threatened all Europe with incalculable 
dangers. At Bar, in Podolia, two courageous men, Pulawski and 
Krasinski, who were deeply revolted at the concession of civil 
rights to heretics, set on foot a new Confederation to wage a holy 
war for the unity and purity of the Church. Their standard 
displayed a crucifix; their watchword was “Jesus! Maria!” 
The monks in every town and village called the faithful to arms, 
and no dissenter or Jew was enrolled among the consecrated troops. 
The Roman Catholic population of every district joimed the Con- 
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federation. ‘In fact, all Poland has joined the League,” as the 
Prussian minister wrote to his king. Violent imprecations assailed 
the wretched Stanislaus Poniatowsky, who had allowed himself to 
be used as a tool for the cause of the heretics. His dethronement 
was a settled matter among the Confederates. The unhappy prince 
could find no safety but in a closer adherence to Russia. He 
urgently implored Repnin to recall and augment the Russian troops. 
They returned to Poland, to the number of about sixteen thousand 
men. A terrible war began in the southern provinces. More than 
half the Russian forces were required to cover Warsaw, and to 
_ observe the Polish regiments of the line, which were by no means 
trustworthy. Only small columns, therefore, could be sent to meet the 
insurgents, whom they defeated in every engagement, but they were 
not in sufficient force to subdue and tranquillise the whole country. 
The Confederates in the field had an aggregate force varying from 
eight thousand to sixteen thousand cavalry. These were irregular 
bands, with no discipline or internal coherence ; the troops followed 
their leader as long as they pleased, and every leader acted on his 
own responsibility. The war on both sides was carried on with 
savage cruelty; prisoners were tortured to death; neither person 
nor property was spared. Other complications soon arose. The 
Jonfederate leaders had, at the outset, applied to foreign Powers, to 
Austria and France, to the Pope, and to the Sultan. Their efforts 
remained for several months fruitless ; for no one was eager to throw 
down the gauntlet to the allied Russians and Prussians. But a 
lively sympathy for their cause was felt both in Rome and at Vienna ; 
and, at every advance of Russian troops in Southern Poland, the 
bitterness and jealousy increased in Constantinople. When at length 
the Russians, in eager pursuit of a defeated band of Confederates, 
crossed the Turkish frontier, and the little town of Balta was burnt 
during an obstinate fight, the Sublime Porte suddenly lost all 
patience. The Sultan in an unexpected access of fury declared 
war against Russia in October, 1768, because, as he stated in his 
manifesto, he could no longer endure the wrong done to Poland. 
Thus, by a sudden turn of affairs, this Polish question had become 
a European question of the first importance; and no one felt the 
change more deeply than King Frederick II. He knew Catherine 
well enough to be sure, that she would not end the war now begun 
with Turkey, without some material gain to herself. It was equally 
plain that Austria would never leave to Russia territorial conquests 
of any great extent in Turkey. But if a conflict should thence 
arise between those two Powers, he would find himself, by his 
Russian alliance which was meant to secure peace to himself and his 
country, irresistibly drawn into their strife. It happened, moreover, 
that the ambitious French minister of State, the Duc de Choiseul, 
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was then at variance with England. As Russia and England had 
entered into familiar relations, he sought to raise up, where he could, 
hindrances and difficulties for Russia. For this purpose he sent 
both money and French officers to help the Polish confederates. 
He further made the offer at Berlin, some time later, that if Frederick 
would join with him against Russia, he would procure for Frederick 
the Polish provinces of Ermeland and Courland. In St. Petersburg, 
on the other hand, there was an idea of uniting England, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark in a great Northern Alliance, to beat down 
the hostile Poles and Turks, and to humble the Austrian and the 
Bourbon Courts. Under these circumstances, the slightest occurrence 
might divide all Europe into two hostile camps ; and Germany would, 
as usual, from her central position, have to suffer the worst evils of a 
general war. 

Frederick II. was thrown into the greatest anxiety by this danger, 
and he meditated continually how to prevent the outbreak of war. 
The main question in his mind was how to prevent a breach 
between Austria and Russia. Catherine wanted to gain more 
territory, while Austria could not allow her to make any conquests 
in Turkey. Frederick was led to inquire whether greater compliance 
might not be shown at Vienna, if Catherine, instead of a Turkish, 
were to take a Polish province, and were also to agree, on her part, 
to an annexation of Polish territory by Austria? The King here- 
upon resolved to sound the mind of his Russian ally. In February, 
1769, he sent a memorandum to his envoy at St. Petersburg, pro- 
posing, for the settlement of the pending difficulties, that Austria 
should acquire the territories of Zips and Lemberg, Frederick West 
Prussia, and Russia any Polish provinces she might choose. He 
discreetly told his minister that this scheme was one which originated 
with a Saxon diplomatist, Count Lynar ; that it would probably be 
found, in several respects, to be immature and fanciful; but that 
he thought it might be interesting to learn what the Russian Govern- 
ment would say to it. This proceeding of King Frederick’s has 
long been known, and has always passed for a positive proof that he 
first gave occasion to the partition of Poland. It is Duncker’s merit 
to have ‘communicated, from the Berlin documents, more exact 
information respecting the Russian answer. Count Panin very drily 
put aside the. so-called Lynar memorial, saying that nothing could 
be made of that; but replied, on his part, by a counter-proposal 
that Russia and Austria should divide European Turkey between 
them, adding that if this were carried out, Frederick might then 
take West Prussia for himself. It would have been impossible to 
have assumed a position more sharply opposed to that of the King 
of Prussia. Frederick was striving for peace; the Russians were 
indulging ‘in schemes of war upon the grandest scale. The King 
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was greatly vexed, and threw his memorandum into the fire. His 
temper was further ruffled by the negotiations then beginning for 
the renewal of the Convention of 1764, now loaded by Russia with 
troublesome additions. He had some years before repelled the 
demands of a haughty Russian minister by declaring that he would 
be the friend, but not the servant of Russia. He assumed the same 
attitude upon the present occasion. Much as he wished to continue 
the Russian alliance, he was quite as anxious to gain a support 
against Russian insolence. Hence the idea arose in his mind of 
making approaches even to Austria, formerly his most inveterate 
foe; and thus it came to pass, that the increase of Russian demands 
now gave rise to a tendency in the Court of Vienna to meet the 
King half-way. 

The policy of the Austrian Government at that period is not so 
easily defined as that of Frederick the Great. He always kept 
clearly before him a well-considered and clearly-understood object, 
to which everything else was made subordinate, and for the attain- 
ment of which every means was unscrupulously employed. To the 
bystander his measures might often seem wavering, complicated, or 
ambiguous; but he who knew the end at which Frederick aimed 
would at once recognise the unity and consistency of his actions. 
It was not so with Austria at that time. The official director of 
her policy, Prince Kaunitz, originally of a lively and excitable dis- 
position, with an inventive genius and bold ambition, was now in 
advanced years. He had, amidst the perils of the Seven Years’ 
War, lost much of his adventurous youthful spirit, and, by his long 
exercise of personal influence over the Empress Maria Theresa, his 
self-importance had become greatly exalted. He had thus grown 
pedantic and opinionated, while he had lost his resolution ; his judg- 
ment was swayed to and fro by every phase of a great question ; and 
the productive power of his mind was dissipated in numerous and 
ever-varying propositions and memorials. We find a great multi- 
tude of these productions enumerated in the account given by 
Beer. We are equally astonished by the many-sidedness of his 
views and the instability of his will. But if even he was himself 
not a model of unshaken consistency, there was now another 
influence at the Austrian Court, which greatly increased the fluctua- 
tions of its policy. Just at the time with which we are now 
occupied, side by side with Kaunitz, appeared a second very 
powerful and very obstinate person, who now began to acquire 
a growing influence, namely, the youthful Joseph II. As 
successor of his father, Francis I., in the Imperial dignity, his 
mother, ‘Maria Theresa, had installed him, as formerly her hus- 
band, co-regent in Austria, hoping to find in Joseph, as she had 
found in Francis, a thoroughly serviceable instrument. But he was 
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not long contented with this position. After divers contentions, 
he at length declared, in 1769, that he was always ready to obey the 
Empress as her first subject, but would never, as co-regent, sign any 
decree contrary to his own judgment. Maria Theresa was fain to 
give way, and Joseph thenceforth interposed at all points with the 
expression of an independent will, by which he often overruled the 
wishes of Prince Kaunitz. 

Since the election of Stanislaus Poniatowski as King of Poland, 
Kaunitz had remained quite inactive. He felt that for Austria, as 
Frederick II. did for Prussia, the greatest need was peace. He 
would let neither Polish nor French demands move him to any step 
that could expose him to serious dispute with the Northern Powers. 
But all the more carefully did he look about for some diplomatic 
expedient to break the Russian domination in Poland. He thought 
of an Austrian guarantee for the Polish constitution, which would 
give to the Court of Vienna a right of intervention similar to that 
obtained by Catherine. He began to consider how best he might 
detach Prussia from Russia, so as to weaken the position of the 
latter. When Frederick, in 1766, invited the young Emperor to a 
personal conference, Kaunitz was eager that the invitation should be 
accepted. It was Maria Theresa who on this occasion declined, in 
order not to expose her son to contact with “the wicked man,” as 
she called Frederick. When the Turkish declaration of war against 
Russia was issued, the solicitude at Vienna, as at Berlin, grew more 
intense. As early as December, 1768, Kaunitz had succeeded in 
bringing a proposition before Maria Theresa, which he affected to 
regard as chimerical, but which he really considered an excellent and 
infallible plan. The Turks were to be induced to invite the mediation 
of the two German Powers. As the condition of their interposition, 
Courland and West Prussia were to be awarded to King Frederick, 
in consideration of which the king was to give back Silesia to 
Austria. But Kaunitz did not succeed in gaining the consent of 
Maria Theresa, since the cooler and more acute judgment of Joseph 
pointed out the impracticable character of the project. All the more 
zealously did Kaunitz insist upon the general principle, that they 
should come to some understanding with Prussia. At his instance 
an invitation was issued in 1769, for the personal interview which 
had been declined three years before. It took place at Neisse, in 
Silesia, in August of the same year. There was a mutual desire to 
make each other’s acquaintance. They were very amiable and cour- 
teous to one another, and talked confidentially, though without 
confidence. But, on the whole, they separated with friendly feelings. 
During three days, for six hours a day, the two sovereigns conversed 
together. Frederick was extremely communicative, and full of 
campaigning reminiscences and political reflections. Joseph after- 
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wards wrote of him: “ He is a genius; he can talk wonderfully ; but 
one detects a consummate subtlety in every sentence he utters.” 
The Emperor, on his side, observed a strict circumspection, and 
thought that he had not uttered one word without full deliberation. 
In spite of this, his inmost thoughts lay open to the keen glance of 
Frederick, who wrote of him: ‘‘ He is a man of ardent ambition, 
who breods over great plans, and bears with impatience his mother’s 
yoke; and, when once he has his hands free, he will make a mighty 
stir. Whether it be Venice or Bavaria, Silesia or Lorraine, that he 
is thinking of, I was not able to ascertain. One thing is certain, 
that as soon as he is at liberty he will kindle a great conflagration in 
Europe.” For the moment the two men agreed that there should 
be peace in Germany, if not throughout the world; and they 
exchanged a written promise of mutual neutrality, if a war should 
break out between France and England, or between any other 
Powers. 

It was not much that was gained, but it was something; not a 
result, but a first step. Some weeks later, in October, Frederick 
brought to a close his negotiations with Russia, respecting a renewal 
of their treaty of alliance, and mainly on the old conditions; but 
those relating to Sweden were, by the desire of Russia, made more 
stringent. It was resolved that, if Sweden attempted to alter its 
aristocratic constitution of 1720, Finland should then be occupied 
by a Russian army corps, Hither Pomerania by a Prussian, Schonen 
and Halland by a Danish force. This was the germ of a partition 
of the Swedish territories. So far as concerned Frederick, the 
acquisition of Pomerania would in itself have been very desirable. 
But in this instance, as in others, he showed that it was not any 
territorial gain, but the maintenance of European peace, which was 
the leading idea of his policy. His sister was the Queen of Sweden ; 
and Frederick hastened to warn her of the impending danger. He 
urgently and repeatedly besought her not to take any step in the 
constitutional question that would give the Russians the opportunity 
they desired. In the same spirit he proceeded to complete what he 
had begun in his relations with Austria. He declared his readiness, 
jointly with the Court of Vienna, to make an offer of mediation to 
the belligerent Powers. Meanwhile, the Russians were gaining a 
series of splendid victories. After occupying Bessarabia in 1769, 
they conquered Moldavia and Wallachia in 1770, excited a revolt of 
the Greeks in the Morea, and destroyed the Turkish fleet in the 
Archipelago. This of course increased the uneasiness felt at Vienna. 
Military preparations were commenced in Austria; troops were 
brought from Flanders and Italy. Kaunitz began, in spite of his 
wish for peace, to look upon war with Russia as inevitable. At the 
beginning of September, 1770, Joseph had a second interview with 
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Frederick, at Neustadt, in Moravia, at which. Kaunitz also was 
present. The Porte had just then invoked the joint mediation of the 
two Powers. But Kaunitz, who expected no great result from this 
measure so long as the Russians were intoxicated with victory, unless 
their mediation were supported by serious threats, first asked 
Frederick whether Prussia would remain neutral in a war between 
Austria and Russia. Frederick, being firmly resolved not to permit 
the kindling of a warlike spirit at Vienna, replied very decidedly in 
the negative. He said that he should, to his deep regret, find him- 
self obliged by his treaty of alliance to aid Russia, if she were 
attacked by Austria. Kaunitz was greatly excited, and declared it 
to be a vital question of Austrian policy never to let the Russians 
establish themselves in Moldavia and Wallachia. The King declared 
himself all the more ready to join in common diplomatic action at 
St. Petersburg, to promote the mediation sought by Turkey, and 
consented when Kaunitz proposed that Prussia alone should take the 
preliminary steps at St. Petersburg. Kaunitz then referred to the 
intolerable inconveniences of Russian domination in Poland. He 
again obtained Frederick’s consent to the proposal to call upon 
Russia to lay before them a plan for the pacification of that unhappy 
land. If the substance of that plan were approved, both the 
Powers were to help to carry it into execution, if necessary, by an 
armed force. The reports of the assembled statesmen, namely, those 
of Joseph and Kaunitz to Maria Theresa, and Frederick’s to his 
ministers and ambassadors, make no mention whatever of any other 
plans respecting Poland ; they contain, indeed, not one word about the 
partition of Poland. Turkey was the subject of discussion, and the 
means of checking the successes and pretensions of Russia in that 
quarter without a war. But what pacific and yet effectual measures 
could be discovered ? 

It was the Emperor Joseph II., whose hasty action gave the signal 
for the new turn of affairs. With characteristic vivacity and impe- 
tuosity he had convinced himself that the fundamental principle of 
Austria—namely, the maintenance of the integrity of Poland and 
Turkey, in other words, the exclusion of the Russians from both 
countries—could no longer be upheld. He did not wish for a war 
with Russia; but he rejoiced in the complication, because it afforded 
him an opportunity of interfering and gaining some advantage for 
Austria. Let Russia aggrandize herself in the proper quarter, if 
only the former balance were preserved by a corresponding increase 
of Austrian power. Without any knowledge of Lynar’s scheme, 
which Frederick had hastily sketched and as hastily cast aside, Joseph 
in his practical way took up the idea again of solving the difficulties 
of the Turkish war at the expense of Poland. Nothing written by 
his own hand on this point has come down to us from that period ; 
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but all his subsequent proceedings lead us back to this simple con- 
sideration : “ As Russia would not sheathe her sword without some 
gain, and as Austria could not permit her to make great acquisitions 
in Turkey, she might take Polish instead of Turkish territory, and 
in return allow Austria also to have a share.” Joseph no sooner 
took up this notion than he began his diplomatic action. A few 
weeks after the meeting at Neustadt, he caused the Austrian troops 
from Hungary to enter Poland, and occupy the Zips territory (con- 
sisting of twenty German miles square, with thirteen towns and 
ninety-seven villages) by right of a claim dating from 1412. This 
district he placed as ¢erre recuperate under Austrian administration. 
Kaunitz afterwards declared that he never consented to this measure, 
but his disclaimer must refer only to the choice of the time for its 
execution ; for he had, before his journey to Neustadt, forbidden 
the Polish confederates to erect custom-houses in those districts, 
“lest,” as he observed to the Empress, “it should be assumed that 
we regard them as the rightful owners.” 

When the news of this occupation reached St. Petersburg, the 
impression which it made on the Russians was very great. It hada 
very close connection with the negotiations then pending between 
Catherine and Frederick II. The King, in accordance with the 
resolutions agreed to at Neustadt, had immediately upon his return 
made Catherine the offer of a German mediation, and invited her to 
name her terms of peace. But the answer he got was discouraging. 
Catherine, in the most courteous terms, declined their mediation ; 
and she further informed him that she would grant the Turks a 
peace for the cession of Azov, both Great and Little Kabarda (Cir- 
cassia), the Crimea, and an island of the Archipelago, with the cession 
of the Danubian Principalities for twenty-five years. Frederick was 
beside himself at such pretensions, and replied instantly that this 
meant war with Austria, and war wantonly provoked, in which he 
positively refused to take any part, whatever might become of his 
alliance with Russia. The peremptory tone of this reply, which 
came almost simultaneously with the news of the Austrian entry into 
Poland, filled Catherine with a deep anxiety. Did it not seem as 
though Frederick and Joseph had come to a complete agreement 
with each other at Neustadt—as if the occupation of the Zips terri- 
tory was the first result of their mutual understanding—as if the 
open abandonment of the Russian alliance for that of Austria were 
to be immediately looked for? This must be prevented at all 
hazards. Frederick must be made to see that the friendship of 
Russia would more speedily and more richly profit him than that of 
Austria. Henry, the brother of Frederick, was then at St. Peters- 
burg. The King had sent him to Stockholm, in order to dissuade 
his sister from any rash step, and had afterwards authorised him, in 
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a visit to Russia, to inculcate upon Catherine the necessity of con- 


. cluding an early peace. At her next soirée the Empress accosted the 


Prince in an extremely cheerful tone. ‘‘ Have you heard,” said she, 
“what the Austrians are about in Poland? Should we not all fall 
to?” Her confidant Czernitcheff, immediately afterwards, put the 
same question to the Prince in a still plainer form. ‘Would it not 
suit you,” he said, “after the Austrian example, to take the Bishop- 
ric of Ermeland?” The Prince lost no time in making known to 
his brother these Russian overtures, which were, as he thought, very 
promising. But Frederick indignantly rejected them. A partition 
of Poland would have been acceptable to him in 1769, as a means of 
preserving the peace of Europe. But now, when it was offered to him 
with the view of binding him by the leading-strings of Russian 
policy, he would not hear of it. In the face of Russia’s demands on 
Turkey, his only thought was to withdraw himself entirely from the 
game. Not until Prince Henry apprised him, in February, 1771, 
that. Russia was taking a lower tone, and would consent to mitigate 
her conditions, still insisting, however, upon a Polish annexation, 
did Frederick enter into the partitioning scheme. But he now 
demanded for himself not merely Ermeland, but the whole of West 
Prussia. “ For such a trifle as that,” he said, “I will not expose 
myself to fresh talk about my greediness, of which enough has been 
said already ;” but for the acquisition of West Prussia he would 
readily take upon himself this reproach. “It is quite fair,” he 
observed, “ that Poland should pay the cost of the settlement of this 
affair, since the Turks only began the war at the summons and in the 
interests of the Poles.” 

The situation was thus in a few weeks completely altered. There 
was still the lurking danger of a great European war, but it was not 
so imminent. In place of a struggle for Turkey, mutually accept- 
able claims to Polish provinces had arisen ; but a definite conclusion 
was far from being reached. Among the Russian statesmen an 
influential party was neither disposed to give up any portion of 
Poland nor to stop in the victorious career of Polish conquest. 
Catherine herself took up the matter with great reluctance. She 
obstinately insisted on every point ; she bargained and haggled with 
Frederick about every single clause of the Turkish peace. She gave 
up the island in the Archipelago, but she upheld all the more firmly 
her claim to the Danubian Principalities. Then she relinquished her 
direct personal rule over Moldavia and Wallachia, but wished to see 
them independent of the Porte. This and other matters were con- 
tested in a similar manner throughout the whole year, but Frederick 
adhered immovably to his text. ‘Every claim upon Roumania,” he 
said, “means war with Austria, and with such a war I will have 
nothing to do.” At last, in December, 1771, he gained his point, 
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and Catherine agreed to leave the Danubian Principalities to the 
Porte, in order to avoid war with Austria, and consequently to 
facilitate official negotiations for the partition of Poland. Frederick 
immediately signified to the Court of Vienna that after Catherine’s 
renunciation of the Danubian Principalities, no ground of quarrel 
remained ; that his own alliance with Russia was again in full force, 
and that he would be obliged henceforth to regard an Austrian 
attack upon the Russian army in Turkey as a declaration of war 
against himself. He earnestly hoped, therefore, that Austria would 
now remain quiet. But he was prepared for the worst, and remained 
for a time in a state of the utmost suspense. It soon appeared, 
however, that his calculations had been correct, and that there was 
no reason to apprehend war. 

For while Frederick had been using his efforts with Catherine to 
convert the Turkish into a Polish question, Joseph had been working 
incessantly upon the mind of Maria Theresa for the same object. 
He encountered a host of difficulties and contradictions on all sides. 
Kaunitz, in the first place, ever since 1770, had been advocating an 
open war with Russia on behalf of Turkey. Joseph pointed out to 
him the rashness of such a course. They must indeed, he said, be 
armed to the teeth, in order, if necessary, to strike with effect ; but 
the main object of Austria must be to let the other Powers entangle 
themselves more and more, till at the right moment she could carry 
off some advantage for herself. They disputed the question for 
weeks, and in January, 1771, laid it before the Empress for her 
decision. Maria Theresa was in a state of painful indecision. At 
last she made up her mind. “I will have peace and quiet,” she 
said; “Joseph is right in not wishing for war with Russia, and I 
will not fight against Christians in favour of Turks. But, on the 
other hand, I will have no warlike preparations, and, above all, I will 
not fish in troubled waters for my own advantage.” These were 
honest, unselfish, Christian sentiments; but unfortunately they did 
not answer the question whether the rulers of Austria could calmly 
look on while the Russians overran Turkey, and then threatened the 
Austrian dominion on three sides. To avert this peril Kaunitz 
proposed a war against Russia, while Joseph advocated a system of 
general agreement and compensation. Maria Theresa ardently 
desired the same objects, but rejected both their expedients, without 
being able to suggest any better. Thus she postponed her final 
decision from day to day. At one time Kaunitz was in the ascendant, 
and in July, 1771, concluded a formal treaty with the Porte, guaran- 
teeing to the latter an acceptable peace in return for large pecuniary 
subsidies to Austria. The Sultan paid the first millions, but in 
September Kaunitz began so far to waver that in a long memorial he 
set forth all the reasons for and against his own scheme, and begged 
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his two sovereigns to take upon themselves the responsibility of the 
decision. Joseph instantly declared that it was absurd to make war 
against Russia, and equally absurd not to think of aggrandizing 
Austria. The choice, he added, now lay before them, either to come 
to an understanding with Russia alone about a moderate acquisition 
for each of the two Powers, allowing Prussia to go empty-handed, or 
to negotiate with Prussia and Russia for a more comprehensive 
scheme of partition. The first way, he said, would be the easier and 
the pleasanter; the second, the grander and more difficult. Maria 
Theresa regarded the whole position of affairs as extremely harassing. 
She would not tolerate the Russians in Wallachia, and would not 
drive them out by force of arms, nor would she agree to a partition 
of Poland. She hardly knew herself what she ought to wish. “I 
am an old woman,”’ she sighed, “ I can do nomore; but I never saw 
a more sinful negotiation.” At last, in October, 1771; she decided 
upon a separate correspondence with Russia, without Prussia. But 
when this was opened at St. Petersburg, the Minister Panin at once 
replied that Russia was most willing to treat with Austria, but it 
was absolutely necessary that Prussia should take part in the proceed- 
ings. Joseph had nothing to say against this ; but Maria Theresa was 
greatly averse to this last step, although Kaunitz, after the Empress 
rejected his warlike proposal, had completely gone over to Joseph. 
The latter had for a time thought it expedient to postpone the con- 
clusion of the affair, in the hope that Russia and Turkey would 
mutually weaken each other, while Austria might complete her 
military preparations. He nevertheless allowed Kaunitz to persuade 
him, in January, 1772, that the critical moment had arrived; and 
Austria then sent a declaration to Berlin and to St. Petersburg that 
she accepted the Russian renunciation of the Danubian Principalities, 
and was ready to begin negotiations respecting the territorial acquisi- 
tions for the Three Powers. 

After the foregoing proceedings, it was easy for Russia and 
Prussia to come to a speedy agreement. On February 17, 1772, a 
treaty was signed allotting West Prussia to the King, and the 
Polish territories east of the Dnieper and Duna to the Empress. 
The case of Austria was a more difficult one. Joseph and Kaunitz, 
being well aware that Maria Theresa was more especially averse to 
the partition of Poland, had begun by showing her a list of seven 
other possible annexations; a portion of Silesia, or Anspach and 
Baireuth, or Bosnia and Servia, and other alternatives. Silesia 
would have been the most agreeable acquisition to her, but it was 
evidently not to be got. Bosnia stood next in her favour; but to 
this, as to the other acquisitions named in the list, insurmountable 
difficulties presented themselves. She therefore confessed at last, 
that she could no longer recede from her engagement. The extensive 
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and well-situated province of Galicia began to assume great charms 
in her eyes. In short, she gave her consent, though with a heavy 
heart and many lamentations over the sinfulness of the transaction. 
By these repeated expressions of regret, she has won a reputation for 
an amount of moral rectitude, which she had certainly never shown 
hitherto. I own a doubt whether her conduct in this instance can be 
referred to the general humanity of her disposition. At any rate, she 
showed no trace of such a feeling at an earlier period, during her pre- 
parations for the Seven Years’ War; nor in later years, in her fatal 
political advice to her daughter, Marie Antoinette of France. Here, in 
the negotiations of 1771, we find her ready to seize upon the provinces 
of her Turkish ally, if the matter could not be settled otherwise. 
What made the partition of Poland so obnoxious to her was mani- 
festly not so much her objection to seize the property of others, as 
the aggrandizement of her two rivals at the cost of Poland, because 
the one was heretical, and the other schismatic, while Poland was 
highly orthodox. For her own part, she felt not the least scruple 
in appropriating Polish territory; on the contrary, when the nego- 
tiation was opened respecting her share, she wanted to have as 
many Polish subjects as Russia and Prussia together. For this 
reason alone, the treaty of partition was not signed by the three 
Powers until August, 1772, after several months’ delay, and a great 
curtailment of the Austrian claims. The Prussian and Austrian 
troops now entered Poland on every side, simultaneously with the 
Russians. The bands of the Confederates, which had hitherto kept 
the Russians on the alert, now dispersed without further attempt at 
resistance. As soon as external tranquillity had been restored, a 
Diet was convened in order at once to legalise the cession of the 
provinces to the three Powers by a formal compact, and to regulate 
the constitutional questions which had been unsettled since the 
revolt of the Confederation of Bar. It took some time to arrive at 
this result, and many a bold speech was uttered by the Poles; but 
it is sad to think that the real object of every discussion was the 
fixing the amount of donations and pensions, which the individual 
senators and deputies were to receive from the Powers for their 
votes. Hereupon the act of cession was unanimously passed. After 
the constitutional questions, things were left in the main as had been 
arranged in 1768; and the Liberum Veto, the anarchy of the nobles, 
and the impotence of the Sovereign, were continued ; only in the 
matter of the Nonconformists, some concession was made to the 
Roman Catholic zealots; namely, that the former were indeed to 
recover their ancient rights, but to be excluded from the Senate 
and the Diet. 

In this manner was the first partition of Poland brought about. 
For the reader of our times there is no need to be told how deeply 
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our moral sense is wounded by such a procedure against a nation 
which had given no other offence to its overbearing neighbours than 
that of at last endeavouring to defend itself by force against its 
foreign oppressors. On this point there can be no difference of 
opinion. But a question still remains to be settled by the tribunal 
of history, which Maria Theresa failed to solve; namely, what 
better course, under the circumstances, could the Three Powers have 
pursued? It is above all the duty of the historian to take into 
consideration the facts, the motives of the actors and the con- 
sequences of their deeds, as now rendered clear by authentic 
research. The partition of Poland, as we have seen, did not 
originate in a long-prepared scheme, but was taken up as a sudden 
expedient to avert a great European war, as is related in the 
“Memoirs ” of Frederic II. It had, indeed, long been impending ; 
we have noticed Panin’s hints of 1764, Kaunitz’s proposal of 
1768, the so-called Lynar’s project, and Choiseul’s invitation 
to Frederick in 1769. But these schemes had remained fruit- 
less. It was Joseph II. who, in fact, set the ball rolling by 
occupying the Zips territory. The result of this act in the 
political relations of Europe, was the deliverance of Turkey, the 
limitation of Russian conquest on the Danube and of Russian 
domination in Poland, and the commencement of an understanding 
between the German Powers. For the provinces annexed by Prussia 
and Russia, it meant national restoration and religious freedom ; and 
for the inhabitants of all the territories taken from Poland it 
signified admission into an orderly, though imperfect and despotic 
polity, and escape from a hopeless state of anarchy, fatal to all 
culture and morality. The Poles themselves had utterly destroyed 
their own commonwealth, long before the partition schemes of 1770. 
In the years of which we have spoken, every party had been in its 
turn in well-paid complicity with foreign Powers, and had invited 
foreign intervention. The only thing upon which the Poles were 
united and zealous was the persecution of Protestants and Greeks. 
During the previous century and a half, under the influence of the 
Jesuits, they had imbibed an exclusive religious fanaticism, to which 
they sacrificed every duty to their country and their State. Among 
the Powers of Europe which have lost their vital strength under the 
influence of the Romish hierarchy, Poland is the most signal 
example. 


H. von SyseEt. 

















FROUDE’S “ENGLISH IN IRELAND.” 


Tue portion of history which is the subject of Mr. Froude’s latest 
narrative has stood in need, it may be granted, of fearless treatment 
and of plain speaking; and it cannot be denied that Mr. Froude has 
brought these qualities to the discharge of his task. He has probed 
the sore spots of Irish history with an unsparing hand, and has 
certainly placed himself under no restraint in speaking his mind. If 
the work has not been for him a labour of love, there are at least no 
signs that its most revolting and loathsome details are in any way 
repugnant to his feelings and taste. So much must be granted. But 
these concessions made, I must express my opinion, for what it may 
be worth, that a more essentially unfair, ungenerous, and mischievous 
book than “The English in Ireland,” it has rarely been my fortune 
to read. I speak as an Irishman, and a friend to the legislative 
union of the two countries ; and I say that this book is well fitted— 
indeed is to all appearance deliberately designed—to reopen afresh 
wounds which were just closing, to exasperate in the highest degree 
the political passions of a people of whom political passion has long 
been the bane, to kindle new ardour in the ranks of Home Rule, and 
to fortify among the Protestant population prejudices already only 
too strong, which have been, and I fear still are, amongst the chief 
hindrances to the good government of Ireland. 

Mr. Froude’s book belongs to a class of writings which bears much 
the same relation to history in its highest acceptation—to such 
histories as Grote’s, or Mommsen’s, or Macaulay’s, or Freeman’s—as 
novels with a moral bear to fiction of the highest order. All fiction 
that is of any value aims at throwing light on some form or aspect of 
human nature ; and all history that is not worthless, serves to teach 
us politics by example; nor have the greatest historians refrained 
from pointing in their pages the lesson of their story. But this is an 
entirely different thing from writing history in order to enforce a 
foregone political conclusion. History in the former case is pri- 
marily descriptive and explanatory. It aims at placing before us the 
persons and transactions of past ages, and tracing their connection 
and sequence. If political lessons are taught, they are taught by the 
way, and always in subordination to the main design. In the latter 
case, the political doctrine is the principal business ; and description 
and explanation are employed mainly in order to its illustration and 
enforcement. Now of the didactic method of writing history, we 
have an egregious example in Mr. Froude’s most recent perfor- 
mance. It is emphatically a history with a moral. This character 
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is revealed in its opening sentences, and scarcely disappears from 
view throughout the some fifteen hundred pages that compose the 
work. It will not, therefore, be improper to examine it from the 
author’s point of view, and to attempt some estimate of the political 
teaching of which it is made the vehicle. In doing this I make no 
pretension—indeed, I am not in a position—to challenge any of Mr. 
Froude’s material statements: I take the story as he tells it—the 
facts as he has furnished them to me; and I ask how far these are in 
corroboration of the political lessons which he inculcates ? how far 
his philosophical theories help us to a just and sound estimate of 
English rule in Ireland ? 

The school of political philosophy of which Mr. Froude is an 
adherent, has, through the writings of Mr. Carlyle and his admirers 
and imitators, become tolerably familiar to the world. Mankind, 
according to this scheme of ideas, are resolvable into two races, or 
orders—those fitted to rule, and those who are only fit to serve. As 
Mr. Froude puts it, “ the superior part has a natural right to govern, 
the inferior part has a natural right to be governed; and a rude but 
adequate test of superiority and inferiority is provided in the relative 
strength of the different orders of human beings.” Thus stated, the 
doctrine sounds exceedingly like the simple assertion that might 
makes right; but Mr. Froude goes on to say :—‘‘ Among wild beasts 
and savages, might constitutes right. Among reasonable beings, 
right is for ever tending to create might.” This latter phrase is 
perhaps, for a master of style, a little obscure, but, as we read on, it 
becomes abundantly evident that, whatever be the precise relation 
between right and might, in Mr. Froude’s philosophy they are in 
effect convertible terms. The governing castes and nations are 
invariably ‘the nobler and wiser sorts of men,”—in which fact con- 
sists the justification of their pretensions to fill the part to which 
they aspire—in contrast with “the ignorant and selfish,” who “may 
be and are justly compelled for their own advantage to obey a rule 
which rescues them from their natural weakness.” This, and this 
only, we are told, is the true principle of nationalities, overriding 
and subordinating all other grounds of cohesion, such as natural 
frontiers, race and language. Starting from these premisses, it need 
scarcely be said that Mr. Froude regards political liberty as an ignis 
fatuus, and representative institutions as elaborate contrivances for 
conducting nations to perdition. Laws and administration are 
estimated by him, not according to the historic method with which 
modern research and philosophy have made us familiar, not with 
reference to the condition and stage of progress attained by the 
people amongst whom they exist, but according to an assumed abso- 
lute standard of right and wrong. In framing laws for the government 
of a people, accordingly, the last thing which a politician of Mr. Froude’s 
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school would think of attending to, is the traditions, customs, and 
general state of civilisation, prevailing among the people for whom 
they are intended. Instead of this, he would proceed to evolve from 
his moral consciousness those laws of absolute justice which “ corre- 
spond most nearly to the will of the Maker of the Universe, by whom, 
and not by human suffrage, the code of rules is laid down for our 
obedience.” The true analogy, in short, for human laws, according 
to Mr. Froude, is—as he is never weary of insisting—that furnished 
by the physical laws of nature ; and to attempt to repeal or modify 
the legislation of a country in order to adapt it to the changing 
requirements of a progressive community, is as absurd as it would be 
for a mechanician to propose to repeal the law of gravitation, or for 
a painter to seek to alter the laws of perspective, or of light and 
shade.’ 

Something of this sort, as nearly as I can make it out, is, in faint 
outline, the political philosophy propounded by Mr. Froude in his 
new volumes ; and what I wish now to consider is, the degree of cor- 
roboration furnished to this remarkable speculation by the history of 
“The English in Ireland,” as told. by its author. What then has 
been the character of English rule in Ireland throughout the five or 
six centuries over which Mr. Froude’s survey extends? As he has 
depicted it,—saving only a period of eight years to be presently noticed 
—it has been a succession of the most enormous blunders incessantly 
repeated, committed partly through gross ignorance and indifference, 
partly from an insatiable and grasping selfishness, and ever issuing 
in the most frightful calamities—an exhibition ad nauseam of the 
most utter incapacity for government ever furnished by a civilised 
nation. For a considerable portion of the whole period, indeed, 
Ireland could scarcely be said to be governed at all. It was simply 
allowed to drift, with this result, that, after some three centuries of 
such rule, “a hundred thousand families divided Ireland, whose ways 
of life, and whose notion of the objects for which life was given them, 
were the ways and notions of savages.” ... . “It would be more 
honour to the king,” says a writer whom Mr. Froude quotes, “to 
surrender Ireland altogether, than to suffer his poorer subjects to be 
so cruelly oppressed by the nobles, and the nobles to be at war with 
themselves, shedding blood always without remedy.” After the 
period here referred to, indeed, some deliberate efforts were made, 
notably in the reign of James I., to introduce something like law and 
order into the country, and to start the people on the way they should 
go. But the failure was always ignominious and disastrous. The 
settlement of James I. was followed in some twenty years by the 
rising and massacre of 1641, on which the country fell once more into 
a condition of utter anarchy. Then came the golden reign of Crom- 
well—the one oasis, according to Mr. Froude, in the surrounding 
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desert of English misgovernment. ‘Cromwell alone of all such 
governors understood the central principle of Irish management.” 
The principle in question is thus described :—‘ The worst means of 
governing the Irish is to give them their own way. In concession 
they see only fear, and those that fear them they hate and despise. 
Coercion succeeds better: they respect a master hand, though it be 
a hard and cruel one. But let authority be just as well as strong; 
give an Irishman a just master and he will follow him to the world’s 
end.” (Vol. I. p. 38.) 

It may at once be granted that in Cromwell’s scheme of Irish 
policy there are to be found, along with the harsh and bloody lines 
with which it is scored, those grand features of decision and 
thoroughness which are characteristic of all that he attempted. But 
when Mr. Froude calls it a great success in government, an experi- 
ment amply justified by the results, he is simply speaking without 
the data which alone could warrant such language. What are the 
facts? The entire duration of the Cromwellian settlement in Ireland 
is comprised within a period of eight years. The rebellion was not 
finally put down till 1652, and the Restoration came in 1660. The 
Irish had been crushed with relentless severity. ‘The waste of life 
in the war,” says Mr. Froude, “‘ compared with the population of the 
country exposed to its ravages, stands unparalleled in the annals of 
mankind ” (p. 129). Under such circumstances it is not very won- 
derful that there should have been peace for eight years, nor that 
the three most fertile provinces having been given up to English and 
Scotch immigrants, naturally among the most enterprising of their 
countrymen, a certain prosperity should in this time have set in. 
Similar phenomena had been witnessed before, as they have been 
witnessed since, in Ireland, at times when, according to Mr. Froude, 
the misgovernment of the country was extreme. But even during 
those eight halcyon years the signs were not few or doubtful of the 
trouble that was impending. A social war had already commenced. 
Bands of outlaws ravaged the country, plundering and murdering 
wherever they got the chance. ‘The colonists found themselves 
shot at in the woods and fields, and their farmsteads burnt over their 
heads”’ (p. 135). And then Connaught still remained—a refuge 
and centre to which disaffection could securely rally, where the 
traditions of hatred and revenge would be stored up, and where the 
native race might bide its time till the season of England’s necessity 
came. ‘The Cromwellian settlement of Ireland,” says Mr. Froude, 
“was infinitely favourable to her future prospects, ¢/ the wound, at 
last cauterized, was never allowed to reopen” (p. 136). There is 
wonderful virtue in an “if;” but the question is, what were the 
probabilities that the “if” in this case would be realised? And 
while the whole question of the permanent results of the Crom- 
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wellian settlement thus confessedly hangs on an “if,’’ where is the 
warrant for describing it as a grand success in government, amply 
justified by the event? Mr. Froude’s opinion upon this point is 
therefore simply Mr. Froude’s opinion, which his readers will accept 
or reject according to their estimate of his political sagacity. 

Not to dwell on this point, which is after all a mere episode in 
the general narrative, let us pass to the next great stage in the 
history of English rule in Ireland—the plan of government adopted 
after the close of the civil wars under William III. As it affected 
the Catholics apart from the rest of the population, it was determined 
mainly by the legislation embodied in the notorious penal code, so 
long the scandal and by-word of Europe. Mr. Froude is not satisfied 
with the penal code, but his objection to it is that it was a half- 
hearted scheme—it did not go far enough. ‘ What was there,” he 
asks, “in the circumstances of Ireland that, when it was once more 
subdued, the English Government should have hesitated to apply 
the same rule there which Louis XIV. was finding necessary for 
France? .... To call the repression of opinions which had issued 
so many times in blood and revolt. by the name of religious persecu- 
tion, is mere abuse of words ”’ (vol. i., pp. 212, 213). Ireland should 
therefore have been governed as Protestant France was governed 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. ‘The existence [in 
France] of Protestant communities was held inconsistent with the 
safety of the State. Nonconformists were imprisoned, exiled, 
deprived of their estates, or put to death. No schools or churches 
were allowed to them to teach their creeds in, not so much as six 
feet of ground in which their bodies might rest when dead, if they 
died out of communion with the Church.” The English Govern- 
ment ought to have profited by this example, and, mutatis mutandis, 
have gone and done likewise. Ireland ought to have been dragooned ; 
by which simple but effectual process, Mr. Froude assures us, it 
would have been possible, “without real injustice, to have made 
Ireland a Protestant country ” (vol. i., p. 209). As it was, however, 
the English Government, though their conduct fell short of the 
vigour and thoroughness of the hero of the dragonnades, neverthe- 
less did show what I suppose Mr. Froude would call a commendable 
desire to do something in the right direction, and the result, as I 
have just said, was the penal code against the Catholics. There is 
no need that I should describe this notorious system, which must be 
familiar to all readers in the pages of Burke. Suffice it to say that 
by it the Catholics were deprived of the power of purchasing land 
or of acquiring any lasting interest in land, of entering the pro- 
fessions or the universities, of exercising their religion except by 
connivance or special indulgence, of educating their children, in 
short, of all the ordinary rights of citizens; while a number of 
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harassing and degrading provisions, with an almost devilish ingenuity, 
aimed at introducing dissension into families, thus marring also their 
domestic life. The remaining population, a small minority of the 
whole, consisted of Protestant Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
other Dissenters. Of these, the Protestant Episcopalians, a minority 
within a minority, were selected for special favour, and to them was 
intrusted such political power and privileges as it was the policy or 
England not to retain in her own hands. Their Church became the 
Established Church of Ireland; care, however, being taken that all 
the more lucrative offices should be filled by Englishmen, who, for 
the most part, lived in their own country, and performed their 
duties by deputy. The Protestant Nonconformists—in this respect 
not more fortunate than the Catholics—were, by the Test Act, 
excluded from municipal functions, and thus from all possibility of 
influence in the borough elections, while the predominance of land- 
lord power in the counties rendered them equally without influence 
there. But perhaps the temper of the English governing classes 
towards the Irish people as a whole is best seen in the commercial 
legislation of the period. In the time of Charles II. the principal 
and indeed almost the only external trade of the country was the 
cattle trade with England. This trade the English Parliament did 
not hesitate to proscribe by penal statutes; and if this preposterous 
legislation was soon after repealed, it is at least certain that this 
course was not adopted from any tenderness for Irish interests. By 
William ITT.’s time the woollen trade, an industry singularly suited 
to the condition of the country, had struck root, and there _s every 
prospect that, if unmolested, it would have rapidly grown into a 
thriving trade. But English commercial jealousy at once took 
alarm. The exportation of manufactured woollens from Ireland 
was absolutely prohibited; that of raw wool was also prohibited, 
except when sent to the English market. It was supposed that 
England would thus at once obtain her raw material cheap and 
secure a high price for the manufactured article. Under the 
influence of similar motives Ireland was not permitted to share in 
the benefits of the navigation laws, the effect of which was to exclude 
her from all trade with the colonies of Great Britain. It is proper 
to state that this side of English legislation in Ireland is denounced 
by Mr. Froude with becoming emphasis. Perhaps the animating 
spirit of the policy in question has never been more clearly shown 
than in his description of an incident which occurred in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 


‘The trade in butter and salt meat, which England had graciously con- 
sented to leave, with the vast profits to be made out of wool smuggling, 
tempted alike landholders and leaseholders to stock meadow and mountain 
with sheep and.black cattle. In 1727 the average size of the farms in the 
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three southern provinces, ranged from 800 to 1,000 Irish acres. The tenants 
were forbidden in their leases to break or plough the soil. The people 
no longer employed, were driven away into holes and corners and eked out a 
wretched subsistence by potato gardens, or by keeping starving cattle of their 
own on neglected bogs. . . . . They grew up in compulsory idleness encouraged 
once more in their inherited dislike of labour, and enured to wretchedness and 
hunger; and, on every failure of the potato crop, hundreds and thousands 
were starving.” (Vol. I., pp. 396, 397.) 


To remedy in some degree this state of things, the heads of a Bill 
were passed through the Irish Houses of Parliament providing that 
for every hundred acres which a tenant held he should break up 
and cultivate five; and, as a further encouragement, that a trifling 
bounty should be offered by the Government on corn grown for 
exportation. Before this Bill could become law it was necessary 
that it should obtain the approval of the English Council, and it was 
sent to England for this purpose. But the Council absolutely 
rejected the Bill; not at all, it should be observed, for its violation of 
any economic principle, the plan proposed being quite in keeping 
with the prevailing notions on commercial legislation, but for the 
following reasons, as explained by Mr. Froude. 


‘*The real motive was probably the same which led to the suppression of 
the manufactures; the detestable opinion that to govern Ireland conveniently, 
Ireland must be kept weak A motive so iniquitous could not be con- 
fessed ; but the objections which the Council was not ashamed to allege were 
scarcely less disgraceful to them. The English manufacturers having secured, 
as they supposed, the monopoly of Irish wool on their own terms, conceived 
that the whole soil of Ireland ought to be devoted to growing it.” It was 
pretended that the Irish farmers, forgetting their obligations to England, 
and thinking wickedly only of their own interests, were diminishing their 
stock of sheep, breaking up the soil, and ,growing wheat and barley. The 
allegation unhappily was utterly untrue. But the mere rumour of a rise of 
industry in Ireland, created a panic in the commercial circles of England ; 
although the change existed as yet only in desire, and the sheep-farming, with 
its attending miseries, was increasing rather than diminishing. Stanhope, 
Walpole, Sunderland, and the other advisers of the English crown, met the 
overtures of the Irish Parliament in a spirit of settled hostility, and with an 
infatuation which now appears like insanity, determined to keep closed the 
one remaining avenue by which Ireland could have recovered a gleam of 
prosperity.” (Vol. I., pp. 399, 400.) 


Eight years passed and then indeed, 


** After a famine in which thousands of the peasantry had died, they [the 
supporters of the measure] did succeed in wringing out of the English Council 
a consent that the prohibitory clauses in the leases should be cancelled, and 
that in every farm a certain small portion should be under the plough. After 
a great potato failure, when the roads were covered with starving beggars, 
and in every cabin there was one dead or dying, the Irish Parliament at last 
did at length, in the year 1728, obtain thus much in the way of concession.” 
(Vol. I., p. 403.) 


The condition of the people who lived under this enlightened and 
beneficent rule was, it will readily be believed, not very flourishing. 
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Mr. Froude has gone into great minuteness in depicting it, and has 
produced a picture of social anarchy and misery, which, we may 
hope, is a little overcharged. According to him, the habitual 
occupation of Irishmen, throughout the greater part of the 
éighteenth century, consisted in crimes of the most horrible kind 
—nmurder, arson, and riot, faction fights and duelling, agrarian 
crimes, smuggling with its attendant lawlessness, the mutilation of 
Protestant clergy, the “carding ” of tithe-proctors, the abduction and 
ravishing of women (of which latter offence no less than five highly 
coloured and sensational pictures are worked out by Mr. Froude in 
full detail). These were the occupations of their private life and 
leisure hours. In politics the atmosphere was one of stifling corrup- 
tion, and the government of the country was only carried on by 
the systematic bribery of more than half of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

Such, in its main features, is Mr. Froude’s account of the character 
and effects of English rule in Ireland during the period over which 
his narrative extends. Comparing it with his philosophy of govern- 
ment, one is led to ask where is the evidence in his story of that 
“natural right to govern,” which he attributes to the English 
nation, and by which he justifies their dominion in Ireland? Is 
it to be seen in the “mutilated and miserable” penal code which 
beggared and degraded the Catholic masses—“ keeping men alive,”’ 
says Burke, “only to insult in their persons every one of the rights 
and feelings of humanity”? in the monopoly of political power 
given to the small minority of Protestant Episcopalians? in the 
corruption that pervaded every branch of political administration ? 
in the treatment of the Presbyterians, which drove from the country 
the most thriving portion of its inhabitants? in the commercial 
legislation which Mr. Froude has stigmatized with such just 
emphasis ?—a policy, as he assures us, deliberately conceived and 
founded on “the detestable opinion that to govern Ireland con- 
veniently Ireland must be kept weak’’? Or are we to look for the 
natural right of England to govern Ireland in the effects of her 
rule ? in the all but universal misery, degradation, and demoralisa- 
tion in which it kept those who lived under it? Are these the 
notes of a righteous government—of the presence of a nation having 
a “natural right” to rule? Mr. Froude indeed seems at times to 
have an uneasy consciousness that his philosophy and his history 
are not in perfect accord. In the sensational chapter on “Irish 
Ideas ””—a name which he finds it humourous to give to the horrible 
atrocities which his own narrative shows were mainly the product of 
English misrule—he has this remark :—‘ Had the Catholics been 
treated equitably, it may be said, they would have been orderly 
members of society. The answer is that crimes such as these were 
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the normal growth of Ireland; they had descended from a time 
when Protestantism was an unknown word, and Popery and Irish 
ideas were supreme in the land” (Vol. I., p. 420). If Mr. Froude 
has no better answer than this to give, and it would seem that he 
has not, his political philosophy is in a bad way. For, putting aside 
the utterly unwarrantable assumption that the Irish people, left to 
themselves but with the advantage of increasing intercourse with 
Europe, were incapable of civilised progress, what more complete 
refutation, on Mr. Froude’s own principles, of English pretensions to 
govern Ireland can be conceived than the fact that, after the experi- 
ment had been going on for some five hundred years, the Irish 
people still remained in the condition of savagery in which England 
had found them; that the state of society which was “normal” in 
the thirteenth century was still normal in the eighteenth? This is 
what Mr. Froude confesses, who founds the right of government on 
the right of the strong to “rescue” inferior races “ from their own 
weakness,” to compel them to obey “for their own advantage.” 
In short, it comes to this—either Mr. Froude must discard his 
philosophy as the disordered dream of a literary man out of 
harmony with the tendencies of his time, or he must confess that 
the claim of England to govern Ireland, throughout the whole 
period over which his narrative extends, was without moral justifica- 
tion. The English having utterly failed, according to his showing, 
to perform the functions of a governing nation, ought, on_his 
principles, to have retired from the country. The Irish, not having 
been “rescued from their natural weakness,” had, on the same 
principles, a perfect right to rebel. It is thus that Mr. Froude’s 
history illustrates his philosophy. In common with others of his 
way of thinking, he has a lofty contempt for “ theoretical politicians,” 
whom he never loses an opportunity of sneering at. One is tempted 
to ask in what school of practical statesmanship he has graduated ? 
Pending enlightenment upon this point, the foregoing reductio ad 
absurdum may serve as an example of the straits into which a writer 
may be drawn who disserts on politics, alike without theory or 
experience to guide him. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Mr. Froude’s political views than 
the absolute confidence with which they are advanced. Throughout 
his narrative, extending over five hundred years, the Irish problem, 
which was a difficulty for all who had to do with it, never for an 
instant presents any difficulty to him. At every crisis he is master 
of the situation, and sees, as if written in sunbeams, the true path 
to be pursued. What enhances the wonder is, that Mr. Froude in 
his political opinions is all but absolutely singular. Of all the 
English public men who came to the front in the eighteenth century, 
one and one only, according to him, possessed the key to the Irish 
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enigma; this unique politician being no other than—George III. ! 
It may be confidently asserted that Mr. Froude would now fail to: 
find a single responsible statesman in any civilised country bold 
enough to endorse his views. We have already seen how he would 
have acted after the conclusion of the civil war in William III.’s 
reign, and the methods by which, “without real injustice,” he 
would have converted the Irish to Protestantism. Let us now pass: 
to the latter end of the eighteenth century and study his judgments 
on the government and politics of Ireland during that critical time. 
The position of affairs was this :—The native Irish, not having been 
converted to Protestantism, were ground to the earth under the 
rigours of the penal code; the Presbyterians were excluded by the- 
Test Act from municipal offices and practically from Parliamentary 
inflence ; so much political power as England was inclined to part 
with, was monopolized by the small minority of Protestant Episco- 
palians; and this was exercised subject to the control vested by 
Poyning’s Act in the English Council, whose assent was required to 
the heads of all bills introduced into Parliament. The Parliament 
itself was a mere burlesque of a representative assembly. Two- 
thirds of the seats were nomination boroughs, and commonly about 
half the members were placemen—a state of things which, of 
course, issued in the most flagrant and scandalous corruption. Such 
being the position of affairs, a liberal movement set in, having for 
its objects the legislative independence of the country, which was 
compromised by Poyning’s Act, freedom of trade, and the removal 
of political disabilities from Catholics and Dissenters. One by one 
the fetters which bound the Catholics were struck off. They were 
permitted to hold valuable interests in land; they were permitted 
to enter the professions, to enter the University ; they were admitted 
to the electoral franchise, and they claimed Catholic emancipation. 
The Nationalist party in Parliament, led first by Flood, and after- 
wards by Grattan, taking advantage of the difficulties of England 
during the American War, and availing itself of the support of the 
Volunteers, wrested from her the right of self-government, and 
compelled the abolition of the iniquitous trade-laws by which Irish 
industry had been crushed. Triumphant thus far, the same party 
aimed further—at the complete emancipation of the Catholics, and a 
reform of Parliament. The agitation for the two latter objects 
brought matters to a crisis. ari Fitzwilliam came over in 
1794-5 with instructions, as he understood them, to make the 
required concessions. The Nationalist party regarded the game 
as won, but a sudden change of counsels in England threw all into 
confusion. Earl Fitzwilliam was recalled, his policy disavowed—in 
deférence, it is guessed, to George III.’s scruples; and a determined 


(1) “The English in Ireland,” Vol. III., pp. 124, 472. 
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stand was taken against further concessions to the reformers. 
The result, considering the temper of the times—the revolutionary 
tide from France being now at its spring—was what might have 
been expected. At once the people turned from constitutional agita- 
tion to secret conspiracy. The society of United Irishmen had already 
been organized in the North, deeply imbued with French principles, 
and avowedly aiming at revolutionary objects. It was now joined by 
the mass of the population, and the rebellion of 1798 became 
inevitable. Such are the salient points of the narrative which 
occupies Mr. Froude’s two last volumes; and it is his main purpose 
to show that throughout this protracted struggle the liberal party 
were, with a single exception, constantly in the wrong, the party of 
resistance as constantly in the right. The exception was the demand 
for freedom of trade, which Mr. Froude is obliged to admit was 
reasonable and just, though he is careful to hint a doubt whether 
the evil inherent in the policy of concession may not have out- 
weighed the gain that accrued from a just measure. With this 
exception, however, every step taken by the liberal party, from the 
first relaxation of the penal code down to the demand for Catholic 
emancipation and Parliamentary reform, is, either expressly or by 
implication, condemned by Mr. Froude. I wish now to examine 
the grounds on which this sweeping condemnation has been pro- 
nounced. 

They will be found to resolve themselves into two :—first, what 
seems to be a sort of first principle with Mr. Froude, the assumption 
that it is an ineradicable attribute of Irish nature not to be satisfied 
by concession, which, he says, it always interprets as evidence of 
fear, and to be only kept in a healthy condition by a regimen of 
compulsion ; and, secondly—an argument which runs through his 
two last volumes—that the liberal policy represented by Grattan and 
his party led, by logical necessity, to Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform, two measures which would have entailed a 
Catholic majority in the Irish Parliament, and resulted, Mr. Froude 
thinks, in a repetition of the attempt made by the Irish Parliament 
in James II.’s time to upset the Acts of Settlement. Let us 
consider these two positions. 

From his axiom concerning Irish human nature Mr. Froude 
appears to reason somewhat in this way :—as concession is sure not 
to satisfy the Irish, any boon asked for by them ought to be refused, 
since, if conceded, the concession is at once made the occasion for 
fresh demands, which, if conceded, lead again to further demands, 
and so on indefinitely, till at length something is demanded that 
cannot be yielded, when it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
force. In ruling Ireland, therefore, it is argued, the better course is 
to disregard altogether the feelings and wishes of the people, and to 
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compel them into the right path by simple and direct force. If this 
argument deserves an answer, Mr. Froude may be required to 
mention a party in English history, or in the history of any other 
progressive nation, from the Greek and Roman commonwealths down 
to the present moment,—to mention a party, I say, which, placed 
under political disabilities, has remained satisfied with any concessions 
short of full political equality. In a well-known aphorism, suggested 
by his study of the struggles of English parties, Hallam has said 
that there is no middle term between the persecution that exter- 
minates and the toleration that satisfies. Mr. Froude, it seems, has 
not so read history. He considers it an exceptional and portentous. 
thing that the Irish Catholics, having had the most galling of their 
fetters knocked off, should not have hugged their remaining chains ; 
that having been permitted to take a farm on lease, they should 
actually have demanded to purchase land out and out; nay, should 
have gone on to seek for admission to the professions, and even to 
aspire to political rights. Oliver Twist “asking for more” did not 
do greater violence to Mr. Bumble’s sense of propriety, than 
Mr. Froude’s philosophy suffers from the pertinacious demands of 
the Irish Catholics. The phenomenon, he thinks, can only be 
explained by something peculiar and abnormal in Irish nature. 
This reference to “Irish nature,” it may be said by the way, plays 
quite a large part in Mr. Froude’s historical elucidations. It serves him 
as a sort of conjuring phrase by which whatever is strange, extrava- 
gant, corrupt, or atrocious in Irish history, is at once and satis- 
factorily explained. When an act is labelled “Irish,” it is thought 
that all has been said upon the subject that need be said. In this 
way practices that are perfectly normal in certain stages of human 
progress, as marauding habits, intertribal warfare, faction fights, &c., 
are set down as monstrous manifestations of Irish nature, or, if 
Mr. Froude happens to be in a humourous vein, as examples of “ Irish 
ideas.” * As regards the use of the argument in the present instance, 
it needs scarcely be said that the strange thing would have been if 
the Irish Catholics had been satisfied with partial concessions. Had 
(1) That Mr. Froude has thus made Irish nature a sort of standing explanation of 
all that is remarkable in Irish history, does not prevent him from saying something 
exactly the opposite of this. Thus a little further on we come upon this passage :— 
“We lay the fault on the intractableness of the race. The modern Irishman is of noe 
race, so blended now is the blood of Celt and Dane, Saxon and Norman, Scot and 
Frenchman. The Irishman of the last century rose to his natural level whenever he 
was removed from his own unhappy countzy. In the Seven Years’ War Austria's best 
generals were Irishmen.” . . . “Strike the names of Irishmen out of our own public 
service, and we lose the heroes of our proudest exploits—we lose the Wellesleys, the 
Pallisers, the Moores, the Eyres, the Cootes, the Napiers ; we lose half the officers and 
half the privates who conquered India for us, and fought our battles: in the Peninsula.’’ 
. “What they can be even at home we know at this present hour, when, under 


exceptional discipline as police, they are at once the most sorely tempted and the most 
nobly faithful of all subjects of the British race.’ (Vol. IL., p. 127.) 
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they been so, this, and not their dissatisfaction, would have proved 
them to be an exceptional type of mankind: it would have proved, 
not that the previous concessions had been well bestowed, but quite 
the contrary, that the recipients were unfit to take their place in the 
ranks of a free community. 

I turn now to Mr. Froude’s second ground for condemning the 
conduct of the Irish liberal party—its inevitable issue, as he thinks, 
is an attack upon the Acts of Settlement. And here I will freely 
admit that, the liberal movement once started, no logical halting- 
ground was possible between the first removal of disabilities, and 
the two crowning measures demanded by the liberal party—Catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform. I admit also that the 
passing of these measures would probably have resulted in a 
Catholic majority in the Irish Parliament, supposing, that is to say, 
that the Irish Parliament had continued to exist; and further, that, 
having regard to the terrible condition to which English misrule had 
brought the country, such a state of political forces would have 
involved very serious danger to the Acts of Settlement. But con- 
ceding all this, I still ask whether, if civil war there was to be, it 
would not have been better to have taken issue with the Catholics on 
the question of maintaining the Acts of Settlement than on that of 
excluding them from political rights, and of resisting the reform of 
a parliament corrupt to the core. There is, after all, some virtue in 
a just cause; and an Irish rebellion, breaking out after every 
substantial grievance had been redressed-—every grievance, that is 
to say, the redress of which was consistent with the maintenance of 
rights of property recognised for more than a century, and to 
the defence of which the honour as well as the interest of England 
was undoubtedly committed—would at least not have been more 
formidable than the rising of 1798, in which the Irish fought under 
the exasperation of a cruel disappointment, and for rights, their title 
to which, even then widely recognised, has since been universally 
conceded. 

It is pertinent, moreover, in replying to Mr. Froude on this point, 
to remark that what constituted the real danger of the situation, at 
the crisis in question, was the hard and fast line drawn between the 
Catholics and the possession of the land; and that the maintenance 
of this line was not a part of liberal policy, but of that policy which 
Mr. Froude has defended and eulogised. Mr. Froude’s attitude 
with reference to this question is made clear by a remark which he 
makes apropos of the possibility of considerable quantities of Irish 
land being thrown upon the market about the year 1773. Such an 
occurrence, he says, “would, on many accounts, have been of 
priceless service. Not the least so that, as Catholics were still 
unable to hold real property in Ireland, it would have recruited the 
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ranks of the Protestant gentry with new and wholesome elements.” 
(Vol. II., p. 158.) In other words, Mr. Froude would have been in 
favour of making the severance between the Irish Catholics—three- 
fourths, be it remembered, of the total population—and the land of 
the country even more complete than it already was. His position, 
therefore, is this: he is the defender and eulogist of the policy which 
created the real danger and difficulty of Irish government; and the 
danger and difficulty thus created he urges as a reason for permanently 
excluding the Catholics from political rights. How completely the 
danger contemplated by Mr. Froude might have been eluded by a 
liberal policy with regard to the land, may be understood by 
considering the present state of Ireland. I am no advocate of an 
Irish Parliament, and I think it probable that, supposing one were 
ever got to work peaceably, it would indulge in not a few unwise 
and possibly dangerous freaks of legislation, from which the land 
would not be exempt; but I do not believe that any one who knows 
Ireland would have any apprehension that such a Parliament would 
touch the Acts of Settlement. And why? Simply because the 
Irish Catholics are now extensively owners of the Irish soil, or of 
valuable interests in it. Had this result been brought about in the 
eighteenth century—though I admit the separate existence of an 
Irish Parliament would still have been a difficulty—at least the 
particular bug-bear, disturbance of the Acts of Settlement, with which 
Mr. Froude seeks to frighten his readers into a belief in a retrograde 
policy, would not have existed. In other words we are brought to 
this conclusion, that a liberal policy, frankly and prudently applied 
to the circumstances of Ireland in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century would, there is every reason to believe, have prevented 
altogether the sanguinary outbreak of 1798 and the legacy of 
bitter memories it has left, and would, in all probability, have 
greatly accelerated the material prosperity and social quiet which 
the liberal policy of later times is at length, whatever Mr. Froude 
may say to the contrary, beginning to produce. But supposing it 
were otherwise, and that such a policy involved all the dangers 
that Mr. Froude anticipates from it, even so we should have to 
consider what was the alternative to this policy. According to 
Mr. Froude, concession necessarily entailed concession, and the path 
of concession led in the end to civil war: if, then, this issue was to 
be avoided, the only safe course was to resist concession from the 
start ; to take stand on the penal laws as they existed, say, in 1761, 
and to frame our policy deliberately with a view to hold the Irish 
Catholics in permanent bondage; to keep, that is to say, three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the remaining fourth; to do this in the midst of the 
progressive enlightenment of the eighteenth century, under the 
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influence of the ideas kindled by the French revolution, nay, (for the 
reasons against concession would be still as strong as ever) to 
continue this course down to the present time, and while Russian 
serfs and American negroes were living emancipated, to exhibit to 
Europe the spectacle of a kindred nation in chains! Was this a 
policy that England could have adopted? and supposing she were 
capable of adopting and carrying it into effect, does Mr. Froude 
imagine that the conscience of Europe would have endured the 
scandal? Mr. Froude does not in so many words tell us that this is 
the course that ought to have been pursued, but it is to this result and 
no other that all his moralising on Irish history, and all his railing 
at Irish liberal policy, most distinctly tend. 

It has already appeared that among Mr. Froude’s historical 
virtues consistency is not the most eminent; but the examples 
hitherto given of failure in this respect have been comparatively 
trifling and unimportant. As the reader is aware, he has very 
strongly approved and justified all the confiscations that have ever 
taken place in Irish history, from the landing of Strongbow and his 
followers, down to the civil wars of William III. It has also 
appeared that, according to him, “the central principle of Irish 
management” consists in not giving the Irish their own way ; that 
conciliation of Irish ideas is a mistake, and that the people ought to 
be coerced to accept from their master what seems to him good. 
Having had these doctrines inculcated on us in season and out of 
season through the greater portion of three volumes, it is somewhat 
disconcerting towards the end of the third to encounter the follow- 
ing passage :—‘‘ The kingdom of Oude is of the same size as Ireland. 
Seventeen years ago it rose in rebellion, and the entire population 
was as bitterly hostile to British rule as Ireland in 1641 or 1798. 
Thirty Englishmen now govern Oude with perfect ease, and admin- 
ister its affairs in perfect order It would have been better and 
happier by far had England never confiscated the lands of the Irish, 
had she governed Ireland as she governs India, and never attempted to 
force upon her a landed gentry of alien blood.” (Vol. ITT. pp. 460-462.) 
So then after all the confiscations were a mistake, and those “true 
ideas ” by which Cromwell sought to govern Ireland—“ laws, so far 
as intellect can discern them, appointed by the Maker of the world,” 
were but a pis aller—an inferior alternative to a system of policy 
exactly the reverse of all that Mr. Froude’s work was written to 
enforce. ‘‘ Having chosen the second alternative,” he continues, 
making an awkward attempt to save his consistency, ‘ having given 
the land and the constitution into the hands of men of her own 
race and creed, principle as well as prudence should have taught her 
to remember their difficulties,’ &c. (Vol. III. p. 462.) Still, if 
there had always been that better way of governing, it seems passing 
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strange that throughout all the political dissertations with which 
these volumes abound we should have had no hint of it, till it is 
unexpectedly flashed upon us at the very close of the work ; nor does 
one see why, because the land of Ireland was confiscated, the maxims 
of policy which were found to answer in India should have had no 
application to Ireland. For example, if any one attribute more 
than another can be predicated of Anglo-Indian rule, it is the marked 
deference it has invariably shown towards the laws, institutions, and 
traditions of the people of India. Every custom, not positively 
criminal, has been respected; the native religions have not only 
been tolerated, but in many instances endowed; the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan codes have been incorporated into the jurisprudence 
administered in our courts; the land settlements are elaborate 
attempts made, with whatever success, certainly in good faith, to 
give effect to the ancient traditions and practices of the country. If 
this method of government has been found efficacious in India, why 
should it not have been attended with equal benefit to Ireland ? 
Granted that the land was confiscated, was this a reason for dis- 
regarding Irish customs, in settling the country under the new 
owners—for maintaining an established church, which could only 
be a standing insult and menace to the faith of the majority of the 
people—for aggravating the material injury by outraging in every 
direction native sentiment? It will be instructive to compare 
Mr. Froude’s notions of governing Ireland with those of an Indian 
administrator fresh from India, and steeped in the traditions of 
Indian statesmanship. A few years ago, when the Irish Land Act 
was before Parliament, Sir George Campbell happened to be in this 
country, and took advantage of his leisure to visit Ireland and study 
the land question. The fruits of his investigation were embodied in 
a small volume, which he published at the time, and which contained 
some practical suggestions as to the sort of legislation that was 
needed. And what was the purport of these suggestions? Why, 
precisely the reverse of all that Mr. Froude would have us do. 
Mr. Froude says that no regard should be paid to Irish ideas and 
practices. Sir George Campbell tells us, on the contrary, to take 
Irish ideas and practices as the basis of our land legislation. He, 
in short, proposes to apply to Ireland the same principles which he 
had seen bearing good fruit in the portion of the empire with which 
he was familiar. There is a sense, indeed, in which “ governing 
Ireland according to Irish ideas’’ would mean something very dif- 
ferent from what Sir George Campbell advocated. The duty of 
England to Ireland would not, I imagine, in his view, be fulfilled by 
simply shutting her eyes to the dictates of expediency and justice, 
and giving effect to the clamours of the noisiest section of the 
people. This is one thing; but to take account of the customs and 
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ideas of the people, and to aim at promoting justice and well-being 
among them by steadily working in the grooves which these indicate, 
is quite another. It is in this sense that the principle of governing 
in conformity with the ideas of the governed has been understood in 
India; and in advocating a policy the exact opposite of this for 
Ireland, Mr. Froude has set at defiance not merely Indian experi- 


ence, but, I do not hesitate to say, the experience of all countries, 
and of all ages. 


Fairly to appreciate Mr. Froude’s treatment of the Irish rebellion 
of 1798, the reader must bear in mind the judgment he has passed 
on English government in Ireland. This has already appeared to 


some extent, and will be placed beyond doubt by a few more 
extracts :— 


‘“‘The wrongs of which America had to complain were but musquito bites 
by the side of the enormous injuries which had been inflicted by English 
selfishness on the trade and manufactures of Ireland. Why was Ireland to 
submit when America was winning admiration by resistance ? Why, indeed ? 
save that America was in earnest. The Irish were not. America meant 
to fight. The Irish only meant to clamour and threaten to fight.” ? 
(Vol. II., p. 83.) 

‘‘Lord Carlisle had found, in conimon with every Viceroy who preceded 
him, that when he spoke to the cabinet of wrongs done to Ireland, and recom- 
mended a measure or measures as tending to remedy them, he had been 
received either with impudent neglect, or contemptuous refusal. English rule 
in Ireland had become so shameful a parody of all that is meant by righteous 
and legitimate authority, that nature herself repudiated it. Ireland could not 
and would not be governed any longer by English laws. Lord Carlisle 
thought, and avowed that he thought, that she might be governed well and 
happily by laws of her own; while, if England refused to consent to an 
arrangement, he anticipated inevitable convulsions, the end of which no oné 
could foresee.” (Vol. II., p. 319.) 

*‘The long era of misgovernment had ripened at last for the harvest. 
Rarely since the inhabitants of the earth had formed themselves into civilised 
communities, had any country suffered from such a complication of neglect 
and ill-usage. The Irish people clamoured against Government, and their 
real wrong from first to last had been that there was no government over 
them ; that, under changing forms, the universal rule among them for four 
centuries had been the tyranny of the strong over the weak; that from the 
catalogue of virtues demanded from those who exercised authority over their 
fellow-men the word Justice had been blotted out. Anarchy had borne its 
fruits. The victims of scandalous administration had risen at last to demand 
redress.” (Vol. III., pp. 348, 349.) 

‘‘ England, for her own purposes, condemned the country to barrenness, and 
its inhabitants to misery and want. She rejected them when they petitioned 
to be incorporated in the empire. She extinguished their manufactures 
and their shipping, and discouraged them long even from cultivating their 





(1) Burke could not draw a bill of indictment against a whole people; but Mr. 
Froude has no scruple in flinging about imputations of cowardice against the Irish 
race—possibly because he knows that, a few pages on, he will say something which 
shall imply the possession by the same people of the most heroic valour. Notwith- 
standing numerous passages like that quoted in the text, he confesses in his narrative of 


the rebellion that nothing could exceed the courage shown by the Irish peasantry and 
their leaders. 
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estates, lest the value of her own land should suffer from the rivalry. .... 
If they were politically corrupt England had begun with prostituting their 
patronage and misappropriating their revenues. If they were discontented and 
mutinous, never in the history of the world had any subjects more just grounds 
for complaints.” (Vol. III., p. 461.) 

I do not think it would be easy to express condemnation of a 
government in stronger terms than some of those I have quoted ; 
to assert more strongly the responsibility of England for the evils 
that afflicted Ireland ; or to recognise more fully the terrible provo- 
cation offered to the Irish people for rising in revolt. And yet 
within a few pages of some of these extracts Mr. Froude finds it 
possible to write as follows :—‘“ The Irish Catholics..... failed to 
recognise that, alike in 1641 and 1798, no injury had been done to 
them, and no hurt had been designed against them, till they had either 
taken arms in rebellion, or were preparing for it so openly that the 
Government were compelled to take their weapons from them. The 
burglar who kills a policeman is none the less guilty of murder 
because the policeman began the quarrel by laying his hand upon 
his shoulder.”’ (Vol. iii. p. 414.) If this had been an isolated 
passage unsupported by anything further, one might be inclined to 
suppose some accident—-a loose leaf from some other work, perhaps, 
getting mixed up with Mr. Froude’s manuscripts. In truth, how- 
ever, the illustration of the burglar and the policeman in this 
passage strikes the key-note of Mr. Froude’s account of the rebel- 
lion of 1798, and gives us the standpoint from which he has stigma- 
tised with unqualified severity the conduct of the rebels, and, on the 
other hand, justified in ample measure all the rigours put in force on 
the Government side. The Irish people who, a few pages before, 
had been the plundered, impoverished, demoralized victims of scan- 
dalous administration rising at last to demand redress, suddenly 
become burglars wantonly assailing with felonious intent the legiti- 
mate authorities placed over them in the order of Providence and 
only bent on preserving order for the common good—the same 
authorities whom, but a short time previously we had been told, 
“nature herself repudiated,” but whose cause Mr. Froude now 
espouses with such intolerant zeal that even the most extreme 
exercise of their power in crushing the revolt falls short of his 
desires. I venture to say that so flagrant a contradiction—so 
radical an inconsistency in the very heart of an historical plot, 
in the fundamental conception of the crowning catastrophe of a great 
drama—has rarely been committed by historian before. That catas- 
trophe is presented in one page as the natural and necessary outcome 
of English misrule: in the next, as the wanton and unprovoked 
rising of “a treacherous race, whom it was no longer possible to bear 
with ;”” and between these two theories—though the latter steadily 
preponderates—Mr. Froude oscillates to the end. 
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Still it is from the point of view of the policeman seizing the 
burglar that the contest is on the whole described and judged ; nor is 
there any attempt to do justice to the contending parties even as 
thus conceived. The massacres and horrible cruelties committed on 
the Catholic side, are elaborately described ; every detail, fitted to 
strike the imagination, to shock the feelings or to fire the passions, 
is carefully picked out and set in full relief in Mr. Froude’s pages,’ 
while the equally horrible and atrocious acts committed on the 
Government side in the suppression of the revolt are slurred over in 
summary sentences, generally with a reminder that the victims 
merely received the due rewards of their deeds. Considering the 
opinions that Mr. Froude has put on record respecting the mode in 
which Ireland was governed by England, one would have expected 
here from an English historian, if only for the grace of the thing— 
I do not, of course, speak of generosity—some little allowance for 
Irish errors and vices—some touch of compunction for the terrible 
calamities brought by his countrymen, however inevitably, upon the 
Irish race. But Mr. Froude has no such weaknesses. He is a mar- 
vellous adept in that sort of vicarious stoicism that loves 


‘* When others bleed to kiss the rod, 
Resigning to the will of God ;” 


and not merely does he endorse all the rigours put in force—rigours 
which revolted and disgusted some of the best of those who were 
charged with their execution—but actually goes out of his way to 
suggest that they should have been heavier and bloodier. Referring 
to the escape of a portion of the rebel army from Vinegar Hill, 
he remarks that, if the mistake which made that escape possible 
was intentional, “it was misplaced leniency. Nothing but some 
decisive and overwhelming evidence of the consequences of a rebellion 
carried out in the spirit which had been shown in Wexford, would ever 
convince the Irish of the hopelessness of measuring strength with 
England, or prevent a repetition of the same folly, when opportunity 
seemed again to offer itself’ (Vol. III. pp. 442-3.) There is, 


(1) Mr. Froude’s desire to be picturesque in his account of these occurrences some- 
times carries him into bathos. For example, after describing the night attack on the 
garrison at Prosperous, where a detachment of the North Cork militia were brutally 
slaughtered, he writes:—‘‘Those who had been concerned in the night’s work had 
come back expecting to find as complete a sweep of their comrades as they had made 
themselves of Swayne and the North Cork. Finding the day gone against them, they 
either dispersed or stole into their quarters unperceived. Esmonde, especially, con- 
trived to reach his room, to wash, dress, and powder himself, as a dog would do after a 
midnight orgie among the sheep, and presented himself in his place in the ranks as if he 
had never been absent.” (Vol. III., p. 363.) We have heard before of Mother 
Hubbard’s dog, who, when his mistress was abroad, used to “dress in his clothes;” 
but the dog in Mr. Froude’s simile, who not only dressed, but washed and powdered 
himself, quite throws into shade the performances of our old favourite. 
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perhaps, some doubt as to the exact force of the words which I have 
italicised ; but, taking the passage with its context, there can be no 
doubt at all that it amounts to a suggestion that it would have been 
well if the entire army at Vinegar Hill had been put to the sword. 
It isin this spirit, Mr. Froude thinks, that the Irish Rebellion should 
have been suppressed. 

A few words before I conclude, on a question which has even yet 
something more than an historic interest—the measures resorted to 
by the Government previous to the outbreak for the seizure of arms 
and other purposes of suppression. Amongst these was the practice 
of torturing by flogging, half-hanging, and what was called pitch- 
capping—putting caps of boiling pitch upon the head; all which 
were employed against the peasantry in the hopes of making them 
disclose the places where arms were concealed. The officer most 
directly responsible for these proceedings was General Lake, but they 
appear to have been approved by the Irish Government, and Mr. 
Froude thus comments on them :— 

‘The seizures were not effected without severity. .... Entire villages 
combined in determined resistance. Individuals, of whose guilty complicity 
secret information left no shadow of doubt, were compelled to reveal the 
hiding-places by the whip and the picket. Houses were burnt, and entire 
families were exposed to serious suffering. Particular officers, it is likely, 
exceeded their orders. The officers of the yeomanry were taken from the local 
gentry, whom the murder system had not disposed to feel tenderly towards the 
accomplices of assassins. In some very few instances the innocent may have 
been confounded with the criminal. When society is disorganised, and peace 
can only be preserved by the strong hand, such misfortunes occur inevitably, 
and the responsibility for them rests with those who have rendered the use of 
force indispensable.” (Vol. III., p. 238.) 

This defence has been supplemented by a reviewer of Mr. Froude’s 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, who puts the case thus :—‘ Suppose the 
Indian mutiny could have been prevented by flogging a certain 
number of Sepoy conspirators till they gave the information necessary 
to enable the Government to prevent the outbreak; ought English 
authorities to have hesitated to flog at the expense of causing all that 
followed? And if so, on what ground?” This is no doubt a very 
convenient, though perhaps a somewhat cool, way of begging the 
question. Is it not equally open to me to put the casein this fashion? 
—Suppose the flogging of a certain number of Sepoy conspirators 
would have had no appreciable effect on the issue of the Indian 
mutiny, but would have very greatly exasperated the passions of the 
people, and increased the horrors of the struggle, ought English 
authorities to have flogged ? and if so, on what grounds? Hypo- 
thesis for hypothesis, one way of putting the argument seems as good 
as the other; but the question is, which coincides most nearly with 
the facts of the Irish case. Now I maintain that mine does; nor need 
I go beyond Mr. Froude’s pages to demonstrate this. From that 
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narrative it very clearly appears that the break-down of the Irish 
rebellion was mainly due to two causes:—to the collapse of the 
conspiracy in the North at a critical moment, upon the Northern 
Protestants discovering that the war was assuming a religious 
character in the South ; and secondly, to the failure of the French to 
send their contingent in time. Mr. Froude admits that in the early 
part of June, there was nothing to prevent Father John Murphy, the 
leader of the insurrectionary forces in Wexford, from marching by 
way of Arklow and the coast line to Bray, from which he could have 
threatened Dublin, where the masses could only be kept from rising by 
the presence of a considerable garrison. Camden, he tells us, was, now 
for the first time, really alarmed. The reports from the North were 
less favourable, and Walpole’s defeat might decisively turn the scale. 

*“<<«The salvation of Ireland,’ the Lord-Lieutenant wrote in a letter to the 
Duke of Portland, ‘on which Great Britain as an empire eventually depends, 
requires that this rebellion should be instantly suppressed. No event but . 
instant extinction can prevent it from becoming general, as it is notorious that 
the whole country is organized. The Chancellor, the Speaker, all the friends 
of his Majesty’s Government, whom I am in the habit of consulting, have 
this day given it as their solemn opinion, and have required me to state it as 
such, that the salvation of Ireland depends on immediate and very considerable 
succours. A few regiments will perhaps only be sent to slaughter or to loss. 
This opinion is perfectly well founded. General Lake agrees. I make this 
appeal to your Grace in the most solemn manner.” ‘‘It was quite certain,” 
Mr. Froude adds, ‘‘ that at this particular moment Father John could, if he 
had pleased, have reached Dublin with ease. He had 20,000 men with him at 
Ballymore. He would have doubled his numbers before he had arrived at 
Bray, and at Bray he would have been but a day’s march from the city.” 
(Vol. III., pp. 404, 405.) 

But at this crisis of the struggle, the Northern Protestants took 
alarm, and the Northern contingent, which had been regarded by the 
Government as the most formidable element of the rebel army, never 
came to the front, and disappeared with a flash in the pan. At the 
same time the French failed to make their appearance, and only 
arrived when the movement had been already crushed. The Govern- 
ment had thus time to receive reinforcements, and having only to do 
with the Southern outbreak, had little difficulty in suppressing it. 
In spite, therefore, of all the barbarities practised in the abortive 
attempt at suppression—in spite of the pitch-cappings, floggings, and 
dragonnades throughout the country—it remains quite clear that the 
rebellion would, at all events for a time, have succeeded, if the 
Government had not been saved in the very crisis of its fate by 
causes for wnich it had to thank its good luck. The cruelties which 
disgraced its conduct were without appreciable effect on the issue of 
the struggle. Unhappily they were only too effective in exasperating 
the passions of the combatants, and in imprinting bitter memories 
which time has not yet effaced, and which this unhappy narrative 
will prolong. J. E. Carrnes. 

















IMAGINARY GEOMETRY AND THE TRUTH OF AXIOMS." 


In a previous chapter (Problems, Vol. I., p. 384) Axioms were 
disclosed to be experiential in origin and in range. They also, 
therefore, must be accepted, like all other truths, as equations, the 
terms of which are Facts and Feelings. To a similar result tend 
the speculations of those ingenious geometers who have constructed an 
Imaginary Geometry, which would be rigorously true for an imaginary 
space, although not true of real space: true, if their postulates are 
granted, and our postulates and intuitions are disregarded. 

Disregard of Intuition and Sensible Experience renders all 
speculations imaginary; but although these particular geometric 
speculations have no more real validity than the fictions of Laputa, 
they have a speculative value, especially in reinforcing the ex- 
periential doctrine ; for, as M. Houél, the translator of Lobatschewsky, 
remarks, “they throw into the region of chimeras the hope still 
entertained by many that it is possible to demonstrate the axiom of 
Euclid respecting parallels otherwise than through Experience ” 7— 
a result devoutly to be wished, when we find the desire for d priori 
demonstration carried so far as it is by those who object that Euclid 
does not prove that a straight line can be drawn. 

It must assuredly shake the confidence of the d priori school to 
find a thinker so illustrious as Helmholtz, arguing that the Axioms 
of Geometry are not universally true, not necessarily true, not in 
any sense to be taken as absolute; to find geometers like Gauss, 
Lobatschewsky, Beltrami, and others, constructing parallels which 
must meet when produced; to find geometers like Sylvester and 
Clifford suggesting a geometry of four dimensions; and to read 
grave propositions asserting that the three angles of a right-angled 
triangle are not necessarily equal to two right angles. Such a complete 
upsetting of the foundations by men so eminent, cannot be doffed 
aside as idle paradoxes of perverse ingenuity. They demand a 
careful scrutiny, which may perhaps greatly enlighten us as to the 
principles of Certitude in Mathematics, and elsewhere. 

In a remarkable essay * Helmholtz argued that, however applicable 
to the only Space known to us, the Axioms would be superseded 
by others in a Space of two or a Space of four dimensions. He 
admits that our geometry is true for all beings living in a Space of 
three dimensions. But this truth is purely relative to such Space. 


{1) A chapter from the forthcoming volume of Problems of Life and Mind. 


(2) Lobatschewsky :—‘ Etudes Géométriques sur la Théorie des Paralléles.” Paris, 
1866. 


(3) * Academy,” vol. i. p. 128. 
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We must not universalise it, and assume it to be equally applicable 
to all Space whatever ; for we can conceive conditions under which 
it would not be true. That is to say, unless we undertake to affirm 
that Space must necessarily be of three dimensions, and only three— 
and who can affirm this? We can conceive that in other universes 
there may be intelligent beings living in a Space of two or more 
dimensions. If, says Helmholtz, these beings lived in a Space of 
two dimensions, and lived in the surface of a sphere, or pseudo- 
spherical saddle-shaped surface, many of our Axioms would not be 
true. These beings would legitimately deny much of our Geometry. 
They would deny all theorems based on the Axiom that two shortest 
lines cannot intersect in more than one point. They could indeed 
entertain no such notion as that of parallel lines, since all the shortest 
lines of the Space known to them would intersect when produced. 
With them the angles of a triangle would always, more or less, 
exceed two rights, 

There is some ambiguity in his language which does not, I feel 
sure, extend to his meaning. When he says that beings living in a 
Space of constant curvature would deny Euclid’s Geometry to be 
true; he means, I think, that there those theorems would not be 
applicable, because the requisite intuitions were not given; but, on 
the contrary, the intuitions would be different because the Space was 
different. Obviously if we assume the existence of a Space unlike 
that to which our Geometry applies, we must assume intuitions 
unlike those which our Geometry formulates. It is indisputable 
that propositions which are true under one set of conditions, must 
be false under another set of conditions. But note here the common 
fallacy of supposing that a truth which formulates given conditions 
can be rendered doubtful by admitting the possibility of the condi- 
tions being elsewhere different. The new truth formulating different 
conditions, cannot invalidate the truth formulating similar con- 
ditions. The truths of plane Geometry are not affected by the 
truths of spherical Geometry ; nor would the Geometry of three 
dimensions be a whit less true if we constructed a Geometry of x 
dimensions. The fallacy here combated is the same as that which 
throws doubt on the absolute certainty of relative Truth, and pro- 
claims that nothing can be certainly known, because all things 
cannot be known. 

The question raised by Helmholtz may profitably induce the 
student not only to reconsider the logical foundation of mathematical 
truths, but also to meditate on the speculation advanced by Reid in 
the ninth section of chapter six of his Inguiry—a speculation which 
has been so entirely disregarded, that his editor, Hamilton, passes it 
over without a note. It is called the “Geometry of Visibles,” and 
endeavours to show what would be the consequences of dealing with 
visible figure, unassisted by tangible figure were the eye placed in 
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the centre of a sphere. The assumption is quite as permissible as 
the assumption of a saddle-shaped space; and the consequences are 
rigorously deduced. The fiction which suppresses our real intui- 
tions, and substitutes for them what would be the intuitions possible 
under unlike conditions, generates an Imaginary Geometry. Every 
great circle of the sphere in which the eye is a centre will have the 
appearance of a straight line; for the curvature of the circle, being 
turned directly toward the eye, is not perceived by it. For the 
same reason any line drawn in the plane of a great circle of the 
sphere, will appear straight, whether it be in reality straight or 
curved. 

I cannot, as I should wish, quote the whole of Reid’s exposition, 
to which, since it is easily accessible, the reader can turn for himself. 
I will here only note, that he mathematically deduces the conclu- 
sions, that the visible angle comprehended under two visible right 
lines is equal to the spherical angle comprehended urider the two 
great circles which are the representatives of these visible lines—in 
a word, that a plane triangle is the same in every respect as a 
spherical triangle—that any two right lines being produced, will 
meet in two points and bisect each other, and that if two lines be 
parallel, that is, everywhere equally distant from each other, they 
cannot both be straight. 

The resemblance of these results to those propounded by Helm- 
holtz is apparent. The fallacy seems to me to lurk in the substitu- 
tion of terms. Reid supposes that any line drawn in the plane of a 
great circle will appear straight to the eye, whether it be straight or 
curved. But Geometry is concerned with its own constructions, not 
with what the elements of such constructions may be elsewhere. 
Either the geometer of this imaginary space has, or has not, the 
constructions of a right-lined, and a spherical triangle. If he has 
such figures, they are not identical, and his intuitions of them are 
never the same. If he cannot see what to us is a curve, otherwise 
than as a straight line, he cannot construct a triangle otherwise than 
by straight lines. Because a tower appears cylindrical to one 
spectator, and square to another, the geometric properties of the 
cylinder and the square are not supposed to be the same; nor will 
any rectification which shows that each of these forms is relative, 
and that neither represents what the tower is in other relations, 
affect the geometrical question. But Reid, while placing his 
geometer in an imaginary position, supposes at the same time that 
the geometer has the conceptions impossible under such conditions, 
and already knows the difference between plane and spherical 
triangles. Let this be so; let the imaginary geometer be able to 
draw straight lines, and curves, he will then see the differences 
between a spherical and a plane triangle, although under some 
positions the spherical may to his eye be indistinguishable from the 
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plane. Whether in any particular case a tangible body which 
appears rightlined is really curved, i.e., is curved to other eyes or in 
other positions, is not a question of Geometry at all. 

Professor Jevons, eminent both as mathematician and logician, 
published a reply to Helmholtz’s essay,’ and undertook to show that 
even inaspherical Space wherein the figures of plane Geometry could 
not exist, the principles of plane Geometry might be developed by 
human intellects; precisely as human intellects have been able in 
our Space of three dimensions to develop the principles of a 
Geometry of four dimensions. ‘ Euclid’s elements would be neither 
more nor less true in one such world than another ; they would only 
be more or less applicable.” A further development of this position 
was given by Mr. J. L. Tupper, in the same periodical (vol. v. p. 
202). Helmholtz replied to Professor Jevons,? and, while agreeing 
in the proposition that beings living in a Space of two dimensions 
might, if they studied infinitely small figures, apply to them the 
same theorems which Euclid has laid down for figures of every 
magnitude, proposed the following answer :— 


‘*In the first place it is evident that it is not the same thing whether Euclid’s 
theorems be true only under very limited conditions, or for all Space without 
exception. The Geometry of infinitely small figures would be of great import- 
ance in discovering a system identical in form with that of Euclid, but truths, 
applicable to figures of infinitely small dimensions only, could not be considered 
as necessary truths, or axioms of Geometry in general. But as we living (at 
least as far as we know) in Space fulfilling the postulates of Euclidian Geo- 
metry, can develop analytically the system of pseudo-spherical Geometry of 
any number of dimensions, so beings living in a pseudo-spherical Space could 
invent analytically the system of Euclidean Geometry as relating tc an imaginary 
Space not accessible to their experience; and perhaps they would find that the 
calculation of the geometrical quantities of their own Space would become more 
simple, or more symmetrical, by introducing the system of variables belonging 
to a Space of more dimensions, as we sometimes introduce a fourth co-ordinate 
into the equations of lines and surfaces in order to get homogeneous expres- 
sions, which we even differentiate with respect to this superadded variable. 
Our mathematicians, moreover, speak of imaginary lines and points of intersec- 
tion (of two ellipsoids for instance) and their imaginary co-ordinates, as if such 
imaginary dimensions really existed ; and they do this to preserve analogy and 
homogeneity in the analytical expressions. But for all this, no mathematician 
ever came to the conclusion that a fourth dimension of Space exists, even 
though he finds it convenient to write his equations as if it existed. AndI 
cannot see why the mathematical intellects of a spherical world should come to 
another conclusion, even if they should discover the simplification of their 
analytical Geometry which they could devise from the introduction of the 
co-ordinates of a Space of more dimensions. Points and lines in such a Space 
would have no more meaning to them than length in the direction of the fourth 
co-ordinate can hayo for us, although we introduce such a co-ordinate into 
our calculation.” 


The reader’s attention is called to two considerations, which I 
have endeavoured to make clear in previous parts of this work. First, 


(1) “Nature,” vol. iv. p. 481. (2) “Academy,” vol. iii. p. 52. 
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that no truth can be extended beyond its formulated terms; and in 
this sense every truth is limited to the specified conditions, and can 
be universal only on the universalization of such conditions; also 
that in this sense every truth is necessary. Secondly, that it is a 
grave error to suppose Geometry, or any other science, is simply 
deductive, and can be developed from axioms and definitions with- 
out regard to intuitions; whence it follows that unless we have 
sensible intuitions of the figures, there can be no rational principles 
reached; and any attempt to develop geometrical principles without 
intuitions, can only be operations on symbols wanting assignable 
values. I shall have occasion presently to recur to these two points, 
and may now proceed with the examination of the debate between 
Helmholtz and Jevons. 

The ground of their difference seems to lie in the ambiguity of the 
word Truth. Professor Jevons argues that the plane Geometry of 
beings in a spherical space would be true, though inapplicable. 
Helmholtz argues that it would not be true, because not in accord- 
ance with the realities of their experience. Professor Jevons main- 
tains that “we are in exactly the same difficulty as the inhabitants 
of a spherical world. There is not one of the propositions of Euclid 
which we can verify empirically in this universe.” I do not accept 
this statement, since I have shown that ideal constructions are veri- 
fiable by reduction of abstractions to their concretes, the symbols to 
the feelings symbolized, and inferences to sensations ; and that since 
Euclid’s propositions may be exhibited as equations of their terms, 
they are empirically verifiable. However exquisitely polished a real 
surface may be, we know that it is not an exact plane, and that the 
microscope would show us the irregularities; yet geometrical con- 
structions of perfect accuracy can be made on such a surface; that 
is to say, they shall be accurate to Perception, which sees no imper- 
fections on the surface, and accurate to-conception, which admits of 
no imperfections in its abstract surface. Professor Jevons continues, 
“T do not think that the geometers of the spherical world would be 
under any greater difficulties than our mathematicians are in deve- 
loping a science of mechanics, which is generally true only of infini- 
tesimals. Similarly in all the other supposed universes, plane 
geometry would be approximately true in fact, and exactly true in 
theory, which is all we can say of this universe. Where parallel 
lines could not exist of finite magnitude, they would be conceived as 
of infinitesimal magnitude; and the conception is no more abstruse 
than the direction of a continuous curve, which is never the same 
for any finite distance.” He concludes that Helmholtz is guilty of 
an ignoratio elenchi, because while pointing out the possible existence 
of worlds where the Axioms of our Geometry would not apply, he 
appears to confuse this conclusion with the falsity of the axioms. 
Wherever lines are parallel, the axiom concerning parallel lines will 
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® betrue; butif there be no parallel lines in existence, there is nothing 
of which the truth or falsity of the axiom can come in question. 
Here we see how Truth has reference to the import of terms. It 
parallel lines are supposed to exist, the axiom will be true under 
those fictitious conditions; it will be an ideal truth; if they really 
exist, the axiom will be true in real application to them; but if, as 
in a space of constant curvature, there are no parallel lines, the axiom 
cannot be true of that space. Helmholtz replied that Mr. Jevons 
did “not sufficiently distinguish between the truth which corresponds 
to reality, and analytical truth, which is derived from a hypothetical 
basis by a logical process consistent in itself, and leading to no con- 
tradiction. For us the Euclidean Geometry is true in reality: a 
theorem of the spherical or pseudo-spherical Geometry could be 
called true in the second sense when consistent with the whole 
system of such a Geometry. For the intellects of a pseudo-spherical 
world, on the contrary, the Euclidean Geometry would be fictitious, and 
that of Lobatschewsky real.” I should express the distinction thus : 
Truth is the equation of its terms; and when the terms have intui- 
tions for their import, and objective reals as their basis, the equation 
expresses a real truth; when the ferms are symbols, the import of 
which has no assignable intuitions, the equation expresses a symbolical 
truth, which can be rendered applicable, real, only by assigning real 
values. The consistency is absence of internal contradiction; and 
this consistency belongs to the Imaginary Geometry. This is what 
logicians call Formal Truth. But what is commonly understood as Truth 
is something more than this ; it is the absence of external contradiction 
—i.e., the equivalence of the signs and the things signified, of feelings 
and facts, i.e., of particular feelings and feelings registered as general. 
The identification of Truth with Consistency is only permissible on 
the understanding that the consistency lies in the import of the 
terms, and the equivalence of the sign and the thing signified. Sym- 
bols may be operated on to any extent, but unless they are sym- 
bols having intuitions for their import, they can lead only to sym- 
bolical results, analytical truths—never to real results, real truths. 
Lobatschewsky would have doubtless admitted this, for he somewhere 
says, “J’aitaché de prouver que rien n’autorise si ce ne sont les obser- 
vations directes de supposer dans un triangle rectiligne la somme des 
angles égale 4 deux droits, et que lu géométrie n’en peut pas moins 
subsister, sinon dans la nature du moins dans Vanalyse, lorsque Von 
admet l’hypothése de la somme des angles moindre que la demi- 
circonference du cercle.”! In the purely analytical region, Con- 
sistency will be the equivalent of Truth in the region of Fact. Our 
sole care must be not to confound the two. But although I admit 
that the non-Euclidean Geometry may be thoroughly consistent, and 
ideally true—i.e., within the sphere of its assumptions—I can neither 
(1) This passage I find quoted by Delbcouf, probably from Lobatschewsky’s paper in 


Crelle’s Journal. It is not in the work translated by Houél. 
VOL. XVI. N.S. P 
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admit the legitimacy of extending any of its conclusions beyond that 
sphere, nor the suggestion of Gauss and Helmholtz, that because we 
can conceive a Space in which its axioms would not be truths, the 
Euclidean Geometry is not rigorous,’ not necessarily true. I main- 
tain that every truth which is an equation of its terms is rigorous, 
whether those terms be interpretable as signs of sensations—(i.c., 
having objective reality) or as arbitrary symbols having merely a 
subjective value. The terms of Euclidean Geometry are interpretable 
as signs of sensations, and are intuitions of sensible experience ; any 
equation of such terms must therefore be rigorously true, though 
limited to the import of such terms; nor will any substitution of 
other terms, or other import, affect the absolute truth of such equa- 
tions,—it will simply be the substitution of one proposition for 
another. 

When I say that the terms are signs of sensible experiences, this 
must not be misunderstood as implying that Euclidean constructions 
are other than ideal representations of reality. Every one admits 
that all our constructions are approximations. No real circle abso- 
lutely corresponds with our definition. No real line is perfectly 
straight; no real surface is perfectly plane. When, therefore, 
modern geometers suggest that the sum of the three angles of a rec- 
tilinear triangle on a vastly magnified scale might not be exactly 
equal to two right angles, this is intelligible on two supposi- 
tions: first, the homaloidal Space with which Geometry deals is in 
fact a curved Space, the curvature becoming sensible when very 
distant points are taken: in this case, although any triangle we 
have occasion to measure may be exactly equal to-two rights, yet it 
is quite true that on an immensely larger scale there would be a sen- 
sible inequality, just as the more a curve is magnified the straighter 
it appears; but only to our unmagnified senses, for if our vision 
increases pari passu with the increase. of the curve, no approach to 
straightness can result. In answer to this supposition, I should say ~ 
that it is only made plausible through a silent substitution of one 
term for another; the Space which these geometers have in view 
is not the Space which common Geometry deals with. Respecting 
the second intelligible supposition, on which the three angles 
of a triangle may not be exactly equal to two rights, I can only 
conceive it to be the familiar truth that our constructions are 
but approximative as representations of reals. In the region of 
Abstraction, with which alone Geometry is concerned when formu- 


(1) “ La Géométrie non-Euclidienne,” says Gauss, in his letter to Schumacher, “ ne 
renferme en elle rien de contradictoire, quoique, 4 premiére» vue, beaucoup de ses 
résultats aient l’air de paradoxes. Ces contradictions apparentes doivent étre regardées 
comme l’effet d’une illusion, due & ’habitude que nous avons prise de bonne heure de 
considérer la géométrie Euclidienne comme rigoureuse,” p. 40. That is to say, we have 
been in the habit of considering the Space we know as the real Space; the new Geometry 
considers a Space different from that of Euclid. 
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lating abstract equations, the triangle is of any size. That the angles 
of a quadrilateral are equal to four right angles is an identical pro- 
position. That the quadrilateral, when divided by a diagonal, equals 
two triangles, and that the three angles of each of these triangles 
must be equal to two right angles, the half of four being two, are 
also identical propositions. In this ideal region no variation is 
admissible. Magnify the triangles as you please, the equation 
remains unaffected. Whereas in the region of concrete triangles 
there must always be some difference between the figure and our 
conception. 

The Geometry founded on Intuition, and the Imaginary Geometry 
which is founded on Definition without regard to Intuition, may 
profitably be considered here. The immense extension of our re- 
sources which has resulted from the introduction of new symbols in 
the case of Analytical Geometry, may probably have produced the 
illusion that, by means of symbols, something more than increased 
facility in calculation may be reached—in fact, that new symbols 
would give us a new space. When Descartes substituted algebraic 
symbols for geometric figures, and demonstrated geometric theorems 
by formulas of the co-ordinates 2, y, 2, these formulas constituted a 
new definition of Space, but did not give us a new Space. The co- 
ordinates were symbols, interpretable into sensations, and only because 
they were so interpretable could they be applied in Jiew of the geo- 
metric figures. They were simply a new and more available mode 
of Notation, not a new thing noted. Whether we establish the 
properties of Space through intuitions of figures, as in Geometry, or 
through calculations of symbols which represent those intuitions, as 
in Analytic Geometry, the conception thus differently represented 
remains unaffected. 

Attempts have been made of late to demonstrate a fourth dimen- 
sion in Space; the wiser heads refuse to accept the fourth dimension 
as a reality, content to use it as an artifice of calculation. In this 
sense, taking it purely as an auwiliary hypothesis, it should be wel- 
comed, directly it has been shown to fulfil the demands of such 
auxiliaries. And this appears to have been the case: Prof. Sylvester, 
Dr. Salmon, and Prof. Clifford have thus legitimized it.1 We have 
only to bear in mind that it is an artifice, and that the fourth dimen- 
sion cannot be seen, nor touched, nor felt-as movement—in a word, 
cannot be interpretable by Feeling. There will then be no equi- 
voque. The caution is, however, greatly needed. The fact that 
something which is not geometrically possible, not even imaginable, 
—e.g., an unlimited homogeneous surface—is analytically conceivable 
(i.e., expressible in symbols), and the fact that Analysis is a potent 
instrument extending the range of Geometry as Conception extends 
the range of Perception—such facts have led to the belief that opera- 


(1) See Nature, vol. i. p. 238. 
P 2 
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tions on symbols, even in disregard of intuitions, will conduct us to 
knowledge inaccessible to Feeling; and this is the analogue of 
Metempiries, which accepts conceptions destitute of sensible bases. 
No one denies that by means of analytical formule we are led to the 
discovery of new facts. The point here insisted on is that they 
require verification by Sense and Intuition before they can disclose 
the existence of new facts. The chemist may so manipulate chemical 
symbols as to be led to the discovery of hitherto unsuspected sub- 
stances; but he has to verify the validity of his operation—he has 
to find the substances. Metaphysicians, when they suppose that if 
the mind of man can frame a conception there must exist some 
corresponding reality, would do well to ponder this distinction between 
operating on symbols and verifying the result of the operation.* 

It has been argued that since we can imagine a Space of two 
dimensions, although this is unwarranted by Experience, we can 
also imagine a Space of four. This seems to me doubly fallacious. 
I deny that we can imagine (though we can conceive) a space of two 
dimensions; and even were such a Space imaginable, there would be 
an infinite distinction between it and the Space of four dimensions. 
To say that possibly there may be sentient beings for whom a third 
dimension does not exist, is very different from saying that we can 
imagine, 7.c., form an image of their space. By no effort can we 
divest ourselves of our intuitions, and form a mental picture of what 
the universe is to different intuitions. We can indeed symbolically | 
construct a space of two divisions, simply by employing only the 
symbols of two, and dropping that of the third ; as we can construct 
a geometric figure without attending to its solidity or its colour. By 
such artifices we can conceive, and reason about, the world of the 
blind ; but we cannot picture it. Waiving this point, however, let 
us note how widely different is the case with a Space of four dimen- 
sions. It is obviously impossible to imagine this fourth, which, 
never having been present to Sense, cannot be revived in Imagina- 
tion. The comparatively easy resource of dropping one part of our 
sensible experience, and attending only to the other two, is alto- 
gether different from the task of adding an entirely new sensible 
basis. A fourth dimension, then, must always remain an artifice, 
which cannot be interpreted in terms of sensible experience. We 
cannot imagine it, we cannot believe in it as a reality. To accept 
it on the faith of analytical operations, and to suppose that a manipu- 
lation of symbols without regard to sensible experience can lead to 
anything more than symbolical results, is like supposing that the 
imaginary creations of poets have a real existence in the sensible 
world.. Genii compressible into bottles, and expansible into giants, 
can be written about and pictured, but they are not possible realities, 
_ which any fisherman may pull up in his net. 

Gzorce Henry LEwEs. 


(1) See this point more fully developed in Problem ITI. chap. vi. 











THE YEAR OF THE ROSE. 


From the depths of the green garden-closes 
Where the summer in darkness dozes 

Till autumn pluck from his hand 

An hour-glass that holds not a sand,— 
From the maze that a flower-belt encloses 

To the stones and sea-grass on the strand, 
How red was the reign of the roses 


Over the rose-crowned land ! 


The year of the rose is brief; 
From the first blade blown to the sheaf, 
From the thin green leaf to the gold, 
It has time to be sweet and grow old, 
To triumph and leave not a leaf 
For witness in winter’s sight 
How lovers once in the light 
Would mix their breath with its breath, 


And its spirit was quenched not of night, 
As love is subdued not of death. 


In the red-rose land not a mile 
Of the meadows from stile to stile, 
Of the valleys from stream to stream, 
But the air was a long sweet dream 
And the earth was a sweet wide smile 
Red-mouthed of a goddess, returned 
From the sea which had borne her and burned, 
That with one swift smile of her mouth 
Looked full on the north as it yearned, 
And the north was more than the south. 
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THE YEAR OF THE ROSE. 


For the north, when winter was long, 

In his heart had made him a song, 
And clothed it with wings of desire, 
And shod it with shoon as of fire, 

To carry the tale of his wrong 
To the south-west wind by the sea, 
That who might bear it but he 

To the ears of the goddess unknown 
That waits till her time shall be 

To take the world for a throne ? 


In the earth beneath, and above 
In the heaven where her name is love, 
She warms with light from her eyes 
The seasons of life as they rise, 
And her eyes are as eyes of a dove, 
But the wings that light her and bear 
As an eagle’s, and all her hair 
As fire by the wind’s breath curled, 
And her passage is song through the air, 
And her presence is spring through the world. 


So turned she northward and came, 
And the white-thorn land was aflame 
With the fires that were shed from her feet, 
That the north, by her love made sweet, 
Should be called by a rose-red name ; 
And a murmur was heard as of doves, 
And a music beginning of loves 
In the light that the roses made, 
Such light as the music loves, 
The music of man with maid. 


.But the days drop one upon one, 


And a chill soft wind is begun 














THE YEAR OF THE ROSE. 


In the heart of the rose-red maze 
That weeps for the rose-leaf days 


And the reign of the rose undone 
That ruled so long in the light, 
And by spirit, and not by sight, 

Through the darkness thrilled with its breath, 
Still ruled in the viewless night, 

As love might rule over death. 


The time of lovers is brief ; 

From the fair first joy to the grief 
That tells when love is grown old, 
From the warm wild kiss to the cold, 

From the red to the white rose leaf, 
They have but a season to seem 
As rose-leaves lost om a stream 

That part not and pass not apart 
As a spirit from dream to dream, 

As a sorrow from heart to heart. 


From the bloom and the gloom that encloses 
The death-bed of love where he dozes 
Till a relic be left not of sand 
To the hour-glass that breaks in his hand,— 
From the change in the grey garden-closes 
To the last stray grass of the strand, 
A rain and ruin of roses 
Over the red-rose land. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE debate on Home Rule in the House of Commons is not yet a 
month old ; still, as Mr. Butt’s proposal never had any chance of being 
carried, and as the question has been followed by two more excit- 
ing ecclesiastical questions in England and in Scotland, it is probably 
by this time pretty well forgotten. Yet the same question will 
doubtless be stirred again, and, even should it never be stirred again, 
it suggests some thoughts which are not without interest to the 
student of political history. Into the practical question itself I am 
not going to enter. To me, as to most people in Great Britain, the 
Home Rule scheme, as set forth by its supporters in the present Par- 
liament, seems altogether wild and impracticable. It seems to be 
grounded on a thorough misconception of the experience of the past, 
and to offer no kind of chance for any better state of things in the 
future. Yet I must protest against speaking of the whole line of 
feeling out of which the proposal springs as something in itself 
absurd and unreasonable. The relations of Ireland to the rest of the 
United Kingdom are a fact. It is plain to all eyes, apart from any 
theories, that the three countries which make up the island of Great 
Britain, England, Scotland, and Wales, are really as well as formally 
united. Ireland is only formally united and not really. No one in 
England, Scotland, or Wales wishes the tie which binds the three 
countries together to be snapped asunder or loosened. Scotchmen 
and Welshmen now and then have their grievances, but their 
grievances are not so great as to make any of them ask for Repeal or 
for Home Rule. With Ireland, as we all see, the case is different. 
Here a large party really wishes the existing relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland to be different from what they are. The 
fact is plain; the historical and geographical causes out of which the 
fact springs are plain also. How we ought to deal with the fact is 
less plain. But on that question I do not now mean toenter. I 
wish to look at the new constitution, for so we may fairly call 
it, which Mr. Butt and his followers propose for what is now the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, simply as a speci- 
men of constitution-making, to be compared with other constitu- 
tions present or past. 

It must be borne in mind that Ireland was for many ages a 
dependency, first a dependency of England and, after the Union of 
England and Scotland, a dependency of Great Britain. That is to 
say, it was neither an independent state nor yet an integral part of 
the kingdom to which it was attached. For more than two centuries 
and a half before the Union with Great Britain, Ireland had been 
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called a kingdom, but it was a dependent kingdom. Whoever was 
King of England was necessarily King of Ireland. This was some- 
thing wholly different from the position of two independent kingdoms 
which happen, either by agreement or by the accidents of hereditary 
succession, to have the same king. The difference came out most 
strongly at the Revolution of 1688. England deposed James and elec- 
ted William and Mary. It is not clear what would have happened 
if Scotland had stuck to James ; possibly much the same as happened 
when Scotland stuck to Charles the Second after the execution of 
Charles the First. But, as a matter of fact, no one held that the 
choice of England in any way bound Scotland. William and Mary 
were elected in Scotland by a distinct and perfectly independent 
act of the Scottish Estates; but no one in England or Scotland 
thought that the Irish Parliament had any voice in the matter. It 
was held that the Crown of Ireland followed the Crown of England— 
that, when England deposed James, he ceased to be King of Ireland 
also—that, when England chose William and Mary, they became 
sovereigns of Ireland also. Ireland too had a Parliament whose 
constitution exactly reproduced the constitution of the Parliament 
of England. But, while no one in Scotland or England ever doubted 
that the Estates of Scotland could legislate as independently for 
Scotland as the Parliament of England could legislate for Eng- 
land, the Parliament of Ireland had no power of independent 
legislation at all. The Parliament of Ireland could at most say 
Yea or Nay to measures sent over from England ', while the Parlia- 
ment of England, and its successor the Parliament of Great Britain, 
always asserted the right to pass laws which were binding in 
Ireland. Up to 1782 Ireland was a dependency, as Man and the 
Channel Islands are still, with this difference that Man and the 
Channel Islands have a much larger share of freedom in their 
internal affairs than Ireland had. 

Now we will for a moment set aside the peculiar internal circum- 
stances of Ireland, the religious and national differences which had so 
long divided it, and the consequent fact that the Parliament of 
Ireland in no way represented more than a small minority of the 
people of Ireland. The most corrupt English Parliament of unre- 
formed times did still, in a rough way, represent on many points the 
real feelings and wishes of the English nation. At all events neither 
House was wholly made up of members of a caste alien to the mass 
of the people in blood, faith, and national feeling. But this last 
was the case with the most patriotic of Irish Parliaments. And the 
causes which led to this state of things form part of the history 
—in truth they form the history—of the general relations between 

(1) This is not affected by the practice, which came in in the later days of the Irish 


Parliament, of first discussing measures, the heads of which were sent to England for 
approval, and then sent back again to be voted on by the Irish Parliament. 
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England and Ireland. But for my present purpose they are points 
on which we need not enter. I wish to look at the matter in hand 
purely as a question of the strictly constitutional relations between the 
two countries. It is certain that in 1782 and in 1800 neither Great 
Britain nor Ireland was fairly represented in its own Parliament. But 
this is a distinct question from the relations between the two Parlia- 
ments. There might be relations which, from an international point 
of view, might be perfectly just between two Parliaments neither of 
which was any fair representation of the nation which it professed to 
represent. And it is still plainer that there might be an English 
Parliament fairly representing England and an Irish Parliament 
fairly representing Ireland, and yet that the international relations 
between the two might be most unjust. It is from the purely inter- 
national point of view that I wish now to look at the matter, leaving 
out of sight the faults or merits of each Parliament as a representa- 
tive of its own people, as being a matter, not of international concern 
but of purely internal reform. I wish to look upon the matter 
as one might in past days have looked on a question of purely 
Federal law between democratic Schwyz and oligarchic Bern. 

From this point of view then, putting aside all questions as to 
the internal misgovernment of Ireland, we can have no doubt in 
pronouncing the international relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, as they stood at the beginning of 1782, to have been 
unjust. They were unjust, both as regards the dominant Protestant 
caste in Ireland and as regards the excluded Roman Catholic caste. 
They were unjust to Ireland simply as a country, without regard 
to any internal questions among its inhabitants. I am far from 
holding that the dependent relation is always an unjust one. There 
are times and places for which it seems exactly suited. A 
small country, an island for instance, may not have physical 
strength enough to maintain complete independence, and may still 
have, from its geographical position and its past history, too much 
of distinct life to be wholly merged in a larger country. In such a 
case it often flourishes most by becoming a dependency, by keeping 
its perfect internal self-government, -but submitting, in all its | 
external relations, to the rule of a greater power. A small country 
so placed often goes far to unite the advantages of a small common- 
wealth with the advantages of a great kingdom. That insular part 
of the Duchy of Normandy which escaped French annexation cer- 
tainly has no wish to throw off its connexion with England ; it cer- 
tainly has no wish to make that connexion closer than it now is’. 
But, setting aside the fact that Guernsey and Jersey have had no 
wrongs to complain of at the hands of England, while Ireland has 
had to complain of the bitterest wrongs, the relation which is fitted 
for an island of the size of Guernsey or Jersey is in itself unfitted 


(1) See History of the Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 186. 
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for an island of the size of Ireland. It becomes yet more unfitted 
when that island has once been mocked with the title of a kingdom. 
The geographical position of Ireland is one of the chief difficulties of 
the endless Irish question. England, Scotland, Wales, are parts of 
the same island. Nature has always suggested their union, and, in 
the teeth of a good many difficulties, nature has carried her point. 
But Ireland, lying by the side of Britain, is too large to be a mere 
dependency of Britain, too small to be absolutely equal with Britain. 
It is too far off for the same perfect incorporation which unites the 
three parts of Britain ; yet it isso near that, while human nature stays 
as it is, we may be perfectly certain that Britain will never submit 
to see it absolutely distinct, and therefore possibly hostile. Here 
then are physical difficulties, independent of the difficulties which 
arise out of the past history of Ireland. The ways in which 
attempts have been made to meet these difficulties have been many. 
The first way, up to 1782, was to keep Ireland in the dependent 
relation. This was in itself unjust—unjust, first to the native Irish, 
and afterwards to the English colony, the army of occupation 
as it has been called. Then came a state of things which lasted from 
1782 to 1800, when the doctrine was that Great Britain and Ireland 
were to be united for ever under a single King, but with distinct 
and independent Parliaments. There were many special reasons in 
the internal circumstances of Ireland which made such a system as this 
hopeless to work, but there were causes independent of any such 
special reasons which made it no less hopeless. Great Britain 
and Ireland could not be united on equal terms. In theory they 
might, but they could not in practice. In theory the foreign rela- 
tions of the country are wholly in the hands of the Crown. In theory 
the King can make war and peace with whom he pleases without 
consulting Parliament about the matter. In point of fact no war 
and no peace can be made of which Parliament really disapproves. 
Parliament has in its hands the simplest, the rudest, but the most effec- 
tual remedy, that of stopping the supplies. And if, in the present state 
of things, this simple and rude remedy is not likely to be resorted to, 
. it is only because the indirect power of Parliament has grown to 
such a pitch that no King is likely to engage in any war for which 
Parliament would not be ready to grant him supplies. Now it was 
quite certain that, as long as Great Britain and Ireland were united 
by a common King but had separate Parliaments, though the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland might be as independent as that of Great Britain in 
matters of internal legislation, it never could exercise the same 
influence as the Parliament of Great Britain over the external 
relations entered into by the common sovereign. It was abso- 
lutely certain that, if the Parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland differed on any point, the King would be guided by the 
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wishes of the Parliament of Great Britain, not by the wishes of 
the Parliament of Ireland. If the Parliament of Great Britain 
was willing to grant supplies, it did not greatly matter if the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland refused them. In short, to take the outward and 
visible sign as the expression of the reality which lay beneath it, 
the kingdom in which the King was habitually represented by a 
deputy could never be really the equal of the kingdom in which the 
King was habitually present. It is clear that a good deal of what has 
just been said applies also to the relations between England and Scot- 
land from 1603 to 1707. There were many differences between the two 
cases on which it is not needful to dwell here; but there are the two 
great facts that, when England was thoroughly in earnest under a 
great leader, England was able to overcome the resistance of Scotland 
as well as that of Ireland, and that afterwards, when England deposed 
the common King of England and Scotland and chose another in his 
place, Scotland found it her best wisdom to follow the same course 
asEngland. Theoretically then Great Britain and Ireland stood, from 
1782 to 1800, in the same relation in which England and Scotland 
had stood from 1603 to 1707. Practically, for several reasons, the 
real dependence of Ireland was much greater.’ 

Dependence and independence had both been tried, and both had 
failed; the next experiment was that of complete incorporation. 
Great Britain and Ireland were not only to have a common King, 
but they were to become, as England and Scotland had already 
become, a single kingdom with a single Parliament. In this relation 
they remain still. England, Scotland, and Ireland form one political 
whole. Each indeed for some purposes retains a measure of distinct- 
ness; the union is not quite the same as the union between the 
several counties of each former kingdom; we still have to speak, 
even in legal language, of “ that part of the United Kingdom called 
England,” “Scotland,” or “Ireland.” But it is perfectly plain that 
Great Britain and Ireland are not united in the same sense in 
which England and Scotland are. Not only is the union in feel- 
ing far from being equally close in the two cases; there are 
formal badges which show that the formal union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is less perfect than the union between England 
and Scotland. Scotland has her own system of law, administered by 
her own judges, a system of law which grew up quite independently 
of the law of England, and which in many points is quite different 
from it. Ireland too has her own judges, but she can hardly be 
said to have her own laws in the same sense in which Scotland has. 
The legal system of Ireland closely follows that of England, and a 


(1) The practical dependence of Ireland upon Great Britain between 1782 and 


1800 is shown at length by! Sir George Lewis in his Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies, Appendix, note L. 
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good deal of what is law in Ireland is actually of English making. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, there is one Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, and there is a separate Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland. But, far more important than this, there is a Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and there is no Lord Lieutenant of Scotland. The 
union between England and Scotland has been so complete that, 
since the union of the kingdoms, it has never been thought necessary 
to give the common King a personal representative in Scotland. A 
Lord Lieutenant or Lord High Commissioner sitting at Edinburgh * 
is as much out of date as a Lord President of the North sitting 
at York. One might almost say that he is as much out of date as 
an Earl of the Northumbrians. Now it has been gravely doubted 
whether the office of Lord Lieutenant is, as things are now, at all 
needed ; but there can be no doubt that it was needed for a long time 
after the Union of 1800. Mere geographical separation, to speak of 
nothing else, made it needful when communication between London 
and Dublin was not so easy as it is now. Buta Lord Lieutenant, 
like any other kind of Viceroy, Governor, Pasha, Satrap, or Pro- 
consul, is a sign that union is not perfect ; he is a sign that the dis- 
trict over which he is sent to rule is not’ an integral part of the 
country from which he is sent, but still has something of the nature 
of a dependency about it. We do not send Governors to the 
counties of the United Kingdom ;? we do send them to our foreign 
dominions and our unemancipated colonies. So long as we send a 
Governor to Ireland, we treat Ireland as a foreign dominion or an 
unemancipated colony; we treat it, in short, as a province. Yet 
when it was proposed to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant, the 
proposal was unpopular in Ireland. That is to say, Ireland, or a 
large part of its inhabitants, had so little feeling of real union with 
Great Britain that the outward badge of dependence was turned into 
a kind of badge of independence. The position of a province was 
more acceptable than the position of an integral part of the king- 
dom. We in England would be well pleased if Cork could be as 
much part of ourselves as York, Carlow as Marlow, Kells as Wells. 
But the Irish themselves will not let it be so. 

Dependence then has been tried and has failed. Independence, so 
far as separate Parliaments with a common King can be called inde- 

(1) I speak of course of the Lord High Commissioner to the Scottish Estates, him 
who used to sit on the throne and touch the acts of the Estates with the sceptre. In 
one sense there still is, at certain times, a Lord High Commissioner sitting at Edin- 
burgh; but he is commissioned, not to the Estates of the Kingdom, but to the General 
Assembly of the Church. It is not usual to deal in the same way with an English 
Convocation, but precedents might be found when Thomas Cromwell was Vicegerent 
under Henry the Eighth. It is said that the visits of the Lord High Commissioner are 
liked, as giving the Scottish capital some faint shadow of a court. For those who like 
courts this may be a gain ; but the matter is of no political importance. 


(2) The Lord Lieutenant of a county bears the same title as the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, but the two offices have nothing in common. 
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pendence, has been tried, and has failed also. Incorporation, as 
thorough as it could be made, has also been tried, and it too has also 
so far failed that a large part of those who are immediately concerned 
wish to have something else in its stead. We do not now hear a cry 
for utter separation ; we do not hear the cry for “ Repeal” which we 
so often heard in our youth ; the cry that we now hear is for “ Home 
Rule.” The effect of “‘ Repeal”—that is, repeal of the Union of 
1800—would, it may be supposed, have been to bring back the state 
of things which lasted from 1782 to 1800. Home Rule means 
something different. What it means we may learn from the speeches 
of the supporters of Home Rule in the late debate on the subject in 
the House of Commons. Perhaps, even after reading that debate, 
our ideas of Home Rule are not so clear as we could wish them to 
be; still we get some general notion of what is meant. Its principle 
seems to be that there should be an Imperial Parliament for the 
settlement of Imperial business—that is, we may suppose, business in 
which England, Scotland, and Ireland are all interested—and a 
specially Irish Parliament for purely Irish affairs, in which England 
dnd Scotland are not interested. Now there is an objection to this 
arrangement at the first blush which does seem to have presented 
itself to the supporters of Home Rule, but with which they certainly 
grapple but feebly. If Irish affairs are to be reserved for a speci- 
ally Irish Parliament, what is to become of those affairs which are 
specially English or specially Scottish, or of those which concern the 
whole of Great Britain but have no reference to Ireland? Take for 
instance the two ecclesiastical measures which have directly followed 
the debate on Home Rule. The Public Worship Bill concerns nobody 
out of England ; the Church Patronage Bill concerns nobody out of 
Scotland. Hitherto English, Scottish, and Irish members have all 
freely voted on such matters. The business of all parts of the king- 
dom has been done by the Parliament which represents the whole 
kingdom. If there is to be acommon Parliament for affairs common 
to the whole kingdom, and a separate Parliament for that part of the 
kingdom called Ireland, are there also to be separate Parliaments for 
those parts of the kingdom called England and Scotland? If not, 
if English and Scottish business is still to be settled by the common 
Parliament, while specially Irish business is to be settled by the 
specially Irish Parliament, it follows that Irish members will be able 
to vote on English and Scottish business, while English and Scottish 
members will not be able to vote on Irish business. Now this would 
hardly be fair. It would be giving the Irish members too great an 
advantage; it would be too much like a step towards making 
England and Scotland dependencies of Ireland. Perhaps it may be 
said that, as England so long bore rule over Ireland, it is only fair 
that Ireland should in its turn bear rule over England. But it would 
be hard to make Englishmen accept such a doctrine as this. Mr. 
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Butt, in his opening speech, just touched on this difficulty, but he 
did not give so clear an answer to it as one might have wished for. 
Mr. Butt’s words were thus reported in the Times :— 

** Now he might be asked what he called Irish business; and also, whether 
if Irish members were to have a Parliament of their own they were to be per- 
mitted to have the privilege of voting on English questions ? He would answer 
the second question by saying emphatically ‘No;’ for he was of opinion that 
the voting of Irish members on English questions had been a great damage to 
themselves, to the character of Parliament, and to English legislation.” 

Does this mean that when specially English or Scottish matters, 
or matters which concern the whole of Great Britain but do not con- 
cern Ireland, come before the House, the Irish members are to walk 
out ? Now it would not be enough for them to walk out of their 
own free will, through a feeling of delicacy ; we cannot afford to 
have England and Scotland made dependencies of Ireland, trust- 
ing only to the right feeling of Irish members that our dependent 
condition shall not be very harshly enforced. If there is to be 
a separate Parliament for Ireland and no separate Parliaments for 
England and Scotland, we must have it ordained by law that, 
on purely English and Scottish measures, Irish members shall have 
no votes. It is a lesser objection to say that it was very hard 
to define what is English, Scottish, and Irish business; we practi- 
cally know the three classes of business when we see them, but it 
would be very hard to draw up an Act of Parliament which should 
set forth in legal terms which is which. The real objection lies 
deeper. At present all members of the House of Commons, in what- 
ever part of the United Kingdom they may have been elected, are now 
equal, with an equal voice in all matters. So in the House of Lords, as 
a branch of the Legislature’, all its members, hereditary, official, or 
representative, are equal, with equal votes in all matters. It is 
something strange, and surely something not to be desired, to make 
two classes of members in either House, one of which shall have 
votes in all matters, and another only in some particular classes of 
matters. Mr Butt’s proposal, if it means anything at all, means 
that, while English and Scottish members shall have votes on all 
matters which come before the common Parliament, Irish members 
shall not have votes on all matters. This would be distinctly to 
put Irish members in a state of inferiority to English and Scottish 
members. ‘To the Irish nation as a whole the balance might be re- 
dressed by the separate Parliament at Dublin : but the Irish members 
at Westminster would be, then and there, the inferiors of the English 

(1) I make this limitation to save the question as to the right of the spiritual peers 
to vote in certain judicial cases not likely now to happen. But the doctrine that the 
spiritual peers could not vote in matters of life and death was not so much a dis- 
qualification as an exemption. The temporal peers did not shut them out, but they 
claimed the right, in obedience to the rules of their own order, to stay away. IT need 


hardly say that the rule which has of late confined the hearing of appeals to those Lords 
who are lawyers by profession is purely conventional. 
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and Scottish members; they would be imperfect members, having votes 
only sometimes, while the others would have votes always. This is 
a state of things which would surely not be good in itself, and it would. 
supply excellent materials for getting up a new Irish grievance. It 
would hardly fail to be irksome to the members themselves, and it 
could easily be turned into a better cry than almost any that has 
been yet found. Surely nothing could be better suited to wound 
Trish sensibility than that there should be times when it would be 
necessary to clear the House of Irish members. 

On the second day of the debate the question was brought more 
distinctly within the range of political science. Mr. M‘Carthy 
argued on behalf of the Home Rule proposal as example of the 
principle of Federalism. I should naturally be the last man to join 
in the silly cry which people who do not know the meaning of the 
word, and who know nothing of the history of the thing, are apt to 
raise whenever they hear the words Federal government or Federal 
principle. But the Federal system, like most other systems, is 
suited for some times and places, and not suited for others. Mr. 
M‘Carthy did me the honour to quote me as saying—I will give 
my own exact words rather than the quotation as it appears in the 
Times—- 

‘‘The Federal connexion is in its place wherever the several members to be 

united are fitted for that species of union and for no other. It requires a 
sufficient degree of community in origin or feeling or interest to allow the 
several members to work together up to a certain point. It requires that 
there should not be that perfect degree of community, or rather identity, 
which allows the several members to be fused together for all purposes.” ' 
But Mr. M‘Carthy does not mention that all the instances which I refer 
to are instances where Federation appeared, not as a proposal to put 
a laxer tie instead of a closer one, but to put a closer tie instead of a 
laxer one or no tie at all. And in the next page I distinctly say that 
Federalism is “out of place if it attempts either to break asunder 
what is already more closely united, or to unite what is wholly in- 
capable of union.” In short I have always held that a Federal 
system is the right thing when it is a step in advance, but that it is 
a wrong thing when it is a step backwards. The different degrees of 
connexion in a Federal State may be endless; the tie may be very 
close or it may be very lax; but, in the case of every successful 
Federation, the Federal system has appeared as a principle of union, 
whereas Mr. M‘Carthy now preaches it as a principle of disunion. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach saw this in his answer when he said,— 

‘* He would call the hon. and learned gentleman’s attention to a point which 
he seemed to have entirely overlooked, but which was of the greatest import- 
ance in discussing this question. With the exception of Austria and Hungary, 


no case could be mentioned in which the Federal system had not been adopted 
as a step towards a closer union.” 





(1) History of Federal Government, i. 109. 
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But it was a pity when he went on to argue that the Federal system 
had failed in the United States, because the Federal Government 
had gained power through the late war. If either the United States 
or the Swiss Confederation should ever give up the Federal system 
altogether, and become perfectly consolidated states, such a change 
would not prove that the Federal system had failed, but rather that it 
had succeeded. The Federal relation would have acted as an inter- 
mediate stage, enabling the several members gradually to reach a 
degree of union which they certainly could not have reached all at 
once at the time when they were first united by a Federal tie. The 
example of Switzerland distinctly shows that the tendency of a num- 
ber of confederate states is to draw closer together. Each change 
strengthens the central power at the expense of the several members. 
That is to say, states which were once utterly divided learn, by the 
habit of acting together for some purposes, to act together for more 
purposes, in a way which they never could have done if a closer 
union had been forced upon them at first. When the Swiss 
Cantons were forced together by France into the indivisible Helvetic 
Republic, the violent and unnatural union did not answer. But the 
successive steps in the direction of closer union which the Confedera- 
tion itself has taken since its revival have all answered thoroughly. 
In a word, the business of a Federal union is to bind together and 
not to part asunder. 

Though Sir Michael Hicks-Beach certainly made a successful 
answer to Mr. M‘Carthy on this point, I was sorry to mark the 
tone of his opening sentences, more especially in one on whom I 
had, now a good many years ago, the pleasure of helping to bestow 
most well-deserved honours at Oxford, and whose career, though on 
what I think the wrong side, I have ever since watched with some 
interest. It was a pity to begin by “‘ regretting that so much of the 
debate had been taken up with historical reminiscences,” and adding 
that those of Mr. M‘Carthy “extended back two thousand years.” 
This was of course met with a laugh, the laugh which a speaker can 
always command in any assembly by an appeal to the ignorance of 
his hearers. The question is not how old Mr. M‘Carthy’s “ historical 
reminiscences” are, but whether they are to the purpose. An 
example two thousand years old may be thoroughly to the purpose, 
and an example of yesterday may not be to the purpose at all. I 
object to Mr. M‘Carthy’s examples, not because they are two thou- 
sand years old—though, at least in the Times report, Mr. M‘Carthy 
does not quote any example two thousand years old—but because, 
old or new, they are not to the purpose. The voice of history for 
more than two thousand years, from the first glimpses of Greek 
Federalism to the changes made this year in the Swiss Federal 
Constitution, teaches one unvaried lesson, and that lesson is not 
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Mr. M‘Carthy’s lesson. Ihave said what that lesson is; namely that 
the Federal relation is in its place when it tries to unite and not 
when it tries to disunite. Moreover it is only in a very secondary 
and imperfect sense that such a relation as Mr. M‘Carthy wishes to 
be set up can be called a Federal relation. One is tempted to ask 
whether there can be a confederation of two; whether, as three 
members are needed to make a college, three are not needed to make 
a confederation. But this may pass. Ido not deny that the rela- 
tion between the Kingdoms of England and Scotland from 1603 to 
1707, between the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland from 
1782 to 1800, between the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway since 
1815, and between the Kingdom of Hungary and the Archduchy of 
Austria since 1866, may, in a wide and not very accurate sense, be 
called a Federal relation. Allof them are approaches to the Federal 
relation, inasmuch as the states concerned are united for some pur- 
poses and remain distinct for others. But so far as they are to be 
reckoned as confederations, they do not help Mr. M‘Carthy’s case, any 
more than the truer confederations of Achaia, Switzerland, and 
America. In the cases of England and Scotland and of Sweden and 
Norway, two countries which before were wholly distinct were brought 
into a quasi-federal relation towards one another.’ That is to say, 
here also the Federal relation appeared in the form of union, not 
of disunion. In the case of England and Scotland, this quasi-federal 
union proved the stepping-stone to a closer union. In the case of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a dependency, like Vaud or Ticino, was 
promoted to the rank of a confederate. Such a process has surely 
more right to be called union than disunion. The relation between 
Hungary and Austria since 1866 is simply a return to a lawful state 
of things after a season of lawlessness. In none of these cases have 
two nations already more closely united gone back to a laxer union. 
And in none of them do we see the singular state of things which 
the Home Rulers propose. Sweden and Norway have a common 
King and distinct Parliaments, each settling the affairs of its own 
people. Noone in those parts has hit on the device of a separate 
Parliament for purely Norwegian affairs and a common Parliament 
for affairs which concern both Sweden and Norway. Norway has 
successfully maintained her own rights ; she has refused to be either 
incorporated with Sweden or made dependent on Sweden. But no 

(1) The union between Sweden and Norway, like that between Great Britain 
and Ireland from 1782 to 1800, is a nearer approach to a Federal relation than the 
union between England and Scotland from 1603 to 1707. For England and Scotland 
were united only by the fact that the accidents of hereditary succession had given both 
crowns to the same person. Had the descendants of James and Margaret become 
extinct, the crowns would again have been separated, just as England and Hanover were 
in 1837. But between Sweden and Norway it is matter of treaty that the two kingdoms 


shall always have the same King, and means are provided for the two to unite in a joint 
choice, in case the present royal family should become extinct. 
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one has proposed to make Sweden a dependency of Norway, as the 
Home Rulers, most likely without knowing it, practically propose 
to make Britain a dependency of Ireland. 

To my mind then the scheme of the Home Rulers seems impracti- 
cable, and the analogies, past and present, by which they try to support 
it seem to me to be wholly off the question. I am indeed inclined to 
think that total separation would be a less evil than such a scheme 
of Federation, or whatever it is to be called, as is now proposed. 
But I do not therefore look on the matter as at all one to be pooh- 
poohed. We cannot safely put aside the fact that a great part of 
the Irish people do wish things to be otherwise than as they are. 
We may think their complaints unreasonable, but the fact that they 
do complain remains all the same. It is perhaps a pity that Irish- 
men should dwell so much upon “historical reminiscences.”’ It would 
be better if the national memory were shorter, if it dwelled less 
on old wrongs, and more on late attempts to do justice. Yet it 
is not wonderful that it is otherwise, and we must make the best of 
facts as we find them. Nor should we for one moment join in the 
silly fashion of laughing at grievances because they are “senti- 
mental.” <A “sentimental grievance” means a grievance which does 
not touch a man’s belly or his pocket, but which does touch the 
higher part of him. Men who mock at the “ sentimental grievances” of 
Irishmen, are quite ready to talk big about such purely sentimental 
matters as “prestige” and “honour,” whenever they fancy that 
they touch themselves. It is only a sentimental grievance that, 
now, after Disestablishment, the church which bears the name most 
revered among Irishmen, standing in the most Irish and most Roman 
Catholic quarter of the Irish capital, is still in possession of the 
stranger, and applied to the worship of the stranger. An Irishman 
of the old blood and faith, who sees St. Patrick’s cathedral in the 
hands of English Protestants, must feel exactly as I should feel if I 
saw Wells cathedral in the hands of Irish Papists. I can judge of 
one sentimental grievance by the other. As long as that wrong 
and other wrongs of the same kind are not taken away, the badge 
of conquest is there still, and we must expect Irishmen to be dis- 
contented. In all these matters we are paying the penalty for the 
evil deeds of our forefathers. To us this seems unreasonable, but it 
is only the common law of human affairs. We have only to see that 
we do not ourselves add to the tale of misdeeds. What is the right 
course to follow is a question much easier to ask than to answer ; but, 
as I am quite sure that the right course is not to be found ina 
policy of mere insult and coercion, so I am sure it is not to be found 
in such an impossible scheme as that which the House of Commons 
has rejected by so vast a majority. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
-Q2 
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LE propre des hommes politiques qui écrivent leurs souvenirs est 
de ne se rappeler que ce qu’ils veulent. Mais ces souvenirs ont 
généralement cet avantage, qu’ils en éveillent d’autres chez ceux qui 
lisent le livre, et que de témoignages en rectifications on arrive 4 une 
moyenne de vérité dont histoire profite. 

Faire du volume que M. Jules Simon, ancien Ministre de 
l’Instruction Publique, vient de publier sous ce titre, “Souvenirs du 4 
Septembre,” une appréciation purement bibliographique serait sinon 
au dessus, au moins en dehors de mes facultés. J’ai été au plus fort 
de cette mélée d’événements qu’il raconte. J’ai assisté 4 la plupart 
des scénes qu'il décrit, et que les ridicules commissions d’enquéte, 
nommées par la non moins ridicule Assemblée de Versailles, ont 
systématiquement dénaturées. J’avais pris la plume avec l’inten- 
tion de faire un article de critique littéraire, je prévois d’avance 
que les lignes qui vont suivre ne seront autre chose qu'une 
déposition. 

Une grande partie de l’ouvrage de M. Jules Simon est malheu- 
reusement encombrée par le récit, mille fois rassasié, de l’attentat du 
2 Décembre. Son livre étant destiné 4 combattre la propagande 
Bonapartiste qui s’étale si effrontément a cette heure, il a cru devoir 
remettre en lumiére les détails qui donnent 4 l’horreur du crime une 
physionomie spéciale. I] résulte de cette agglomération de faits, qui 
depuis longtemps déja appartiennent 4 V’historien, que tout en 
intitulant son volume “Souvenirs du 4 Septembre,” M. Jules Simon 
en a consacré a peine le quart a cette révolution la plus inévitable 
et la moins connue de toutes, puisqu’elle s’est faite, pour ainsi dire, 
en famille, entre le peuple de Paris et ses députés, dans un moment 
ot la marche des Prussiens sur la capitale et son investissement 
prochain l’isolaient du reste de la France, qui ignorait et ne sait pas 
encore actuellement ce qui se passait alors dans cette enceinte fortifiée. 

Et savez-vous pourquoi l’auteur parle du 4 Septembre avec ce 
laconisme? C’est qu’en réalité il lui est trés-difficile d’en parler. 
Il n’y a aucun doute que le gouvernement dont j’ai fait partie ne 
soit une usurpation, non pas, bien entendu, comme I’entendent les 
Bonapartistes, une usurpation contre les droits que leur odieux maitre 
n’avait jamais légitimement possédés sur nous, et qu’en tout cas sa 
fuite et sa couardise lui auraient fait perdre, mais contre la 
souveraineté de la nation qui n’a incontestablement pas été consultée, 
et dont l’enthousiasme résultant de la chute d’une dynastie exécrée 
a été sinon exploité, tout au moins surpris. 


(1) Souvenirs de la Révolution du 4 Septembre. Par M. Jules Simon. Paris: 
Michel Lévy 1874. 
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Gambetta, Eugéne Pelletan et moi l’avons compris et déclaré dés 
la premiére heure, nous n’avions de raison d’étre que comme pouvoir 
administratif chargé de procéder le plus rapidement possible a 
Vélection d’une Assemblée Nationale, entre les mains de qui nous 
aurions remis intégralement et sans en conserver la moindre par- 
celle notre dictature d’un jour. 

Ce sentiment était tellement celui d’une partie d’entre nous, que 
le lendemain, 5 Septembre, a la séance du conseil, M. Jules Favre 
nous ayant lu une circulaire signifiant aux puissances étrangéres 
Vétablissement de la République, et dans laquelle se trouvaient ces 
mots : 

“Le gouvernement dont les membres ont été nommeés par accla- 
mie... 

Je ne pus m’empécher de l’interrompre pour lui dire gaiment— 

“ C’est par ‘ proclamation,’ qu’il faudrait écrire.”’ 

Et j’ajoutai ces mots de mauvais gofit, je le reconnais— 

“* Quelques-uns d’entre nous n’ont méme été nommeés que par ex- 
clamation.” 

Ce qui fit beaucoup rire le Général Trochu. 

Pendant les trois premiers jours de notre installation cette question 
d’élections générales 4 bref délai fut continuellement sur le tapis. 
M. Jules Simon pourrait noter ce fait dans un nouveau volume 
qu'il intitulerait ses “ Oublis.” Les élections municipales, qui 
n’avaient pas encore pris le titre de “la Commune,” étaient 
réclamées et dévaient accompagner les autres. J’insistais de toutes 
mes forces pour obtenir ce double résultat. Plusieurs bataillons de la 
Garde Nationale étaient venus nous avertir du vou de la population 
Parisienne, qui aime 4 déléguer son omnipotence, a condition qu’on 
ne la retiendra pas longtemps. 

Eh bien! je vois encore le mouvement de M. Jules Favre jetant 
avec violence son porte-feuille sur la table du conseil et s’écriant a la 
suite de nos observations— 

“Si cela est, j’aime mieux donner ma démission. Jamais je ne 
consentirai 4 partager avec ces gens-la la responsabilité des événe- 
ments qui vont s’accomplir.” 

M. Jules Simon, ami et ministre de M. Thiers, fait naturellement 
de lui la Pythonisse infaillible qui a prédit heure par heure la marche 
de nos désastres. Je ne nierai certainement pas l’extréme perspi- 
cacité de M. Thiers qui ne péche que par trop de finesse et d’arriére- 
pensée. Certainement si M. Thiers, Président de la République, 
avait simplifié sa politique au lieu de la mettre continuellement sous 
Vinvocation de Talleyrand son premier maitre, il ne subirait pas 
aujourd’hui le déboire de voir le Maréchal MacMahon, ce type de 
Pignorance et de l’imbécillité, lui couper le pouvoir sous le pied. 

Au lieu de combattre la campagne de la dissolution entreprise, il 
y a dix-huit mois, par Gambetta, il n’avait qu’d l’appuyer et la faire 
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tourner a son profit. Il serait aujourd’hui Président, sinon incon- 
testé au moins inébranlable, d’une république progressiste'a laquelle, 
malgré ses fautes que quelques-uns appellent des crimes, il aurait eu 
Vimmortel honneur d’attacher son nom. 

Mais conseillé par M. Dufaure, ce fiéau de tous les gouvernements 
qu'il assiste, M. Thiers a arrété dans sa fleur le pétitionnement pour 
la dissolution de l’Assemblée, redoutant le triomphe du radicalisme, 
et pourquoi ne pas le dire P—la nécessité ot il se fut trouvé de laisser 
son héritage 4 Gambetta. Les trente-six printemps du dictateur de 
Tours ont décontenancé ses soixante-seize années, et il a mieux aimé 
remettre tout en question par sa démission intempestive que de 
nous donner la seule satisfaction que nous attendions de lui, et l’unique 
occasion qui se présentait pour sa mémoire de faire oublier les 
massacres de Mai. O’est ainsi que M. Thiers, avec son incomparable 
habileté, a été toute sa vie joué et victimé par des étres inférieurs, 
qui, au lieu de prendre comme lui des chemins de traverse, mar- 
chaient droit 4 leur but. En 1848, quand il révait a peine la 
réforme électorale, il a été surpris et démonté par l’avénement de la 
République. 

Aprés avoir soutenu de toute son influence la candidature de Louis 
Napoléon, il est devenu au2 Décembre le premier otage duCoup-d’ Etat. 

Il a cru en 1871, aprés la signature de la paix, accomplir l’euvre 
d’un profond politique en galvanisant une Assemblée déshonorée ; et 
cette méme Assemblée, qui lui devait tout, l’a culbuté sans scrupule 
pour donner son fauteuil 4 une de ces incapacités militaires et 
politiques dont la nullité est telle qu’elle finit par devenir une force. 

M. Jules Simon, passant sous silence ces défaites douloureuses, se 
contente d’écrire cette phrase d’ailleurs pleine de vérité 4 propos 
de la déclaration de guerre avec |’Allemagne, “M. Thiers lisait dans 
Yavenir comme dans un livre ouvert.’’ 

Ce livre, que M. Jules Simon me permette de le lui rappeler, 
n’était pas seulement ouvert pour l’ancien chef du cabinet du roi 
Louis-Philippe. Le parti avancé avec qui, quoique prisonnier 4 
Sainte-Pélagie, j’étais en relation constante, s’était soulevé tout entier 
contre la boucherie stupide et les défaites outrageantes qui se pré- 
paraient pour nous. 

Je rédigeais alors en chef La Marseillaise, c’est-a-dire la feuille la 
plus impitoyablement hostile que l’Empire ait jamais eue a ses 
trousses. Or le lendemain du jour ot Vinsipide De Grammont 
annon¢a en termes d’une fanfaronnade éccourante que la guerre 
était décidée, voici ce que le journal le plus révolutionnaire de France 
disait en téte de sa premiére colonne— 

“‘ Nous sommes des hommes de fraternité et de progrés, et non des 
greffiers de la Morgue, chargés de compter les cadavres que vont 


accumuler autour de nous deux despotes aussi méprisables l’un que 
autre. 
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“ L’hymne de Rouget de l’Isle, 4 qui nous avons emprunté notre titre, 
est aujourd’hui un chant policier et Bonapartiste. A partir de demain 
nous supprimons notre journal, qui reparaitra quand la Marseillaise 
sera redeyenue séditieuse et républicaine.” 

La pénétration de M. Thiers était donc en grande partie un reflet 
de l’opinion générale relative 4 V’incapacité de nos généraux, dont la 
paresse et l’outrecuidant égoisme étaient déja légendaires. Person- 
nellement j’avais, dés le début de la guerre, une si douloureuse 
certitude des désastres qui nous menacaient, et de l’invasion prochaine, 
je me voyais dans un temps trés-court mélé 4 des événements si 
terribles, qu’afin de conserver tout mon sang-froid avec toute la 
liberté de mes mouvements, je fis partir pour Jersey mes enfants dont 
la présence a Paris m’aurait inquiété et paralysé. 

M. Jules Simon raconte d’une fagon trés-claire et particuliérement 
saisissante les derniers jours de l’Empire. Mais on sent, au ton 
dégagé qu’il se donne a l’égard des chefs de la démocratie avancée, 
qu’une insurrection a eu lieu, et qu’elle a été écrasée. J’ignore si 
Vauteur des mémoires que nous venons de lire y met quelque affecta- 
tion, mais il voit des “meneurs”’ partout. Delescluze est un meneur ; 
Raspail est un meneur; je suisun meneur. Le défaut des hommes 
d’opinions moyennes est de considérer comme pouss¢s par une in- 
fluence occulte tous ceux qui voient plus loin qu’eux, et qui marchent 
plus vite. Ils prennent l’expression de l’opinion publique pour 
le résultat du travail des sectaires. Ils s’imaginent que le peuple, 
celui qui descend dans la rue, et les jours de révolution envahit les 
assemblées délibérantes, obéit 4 un mot d’ordre distribué la veille, et 
siffle ou applaudit comme les claqueurs d’un théatre sur le signe d’un 
chef qui les surveille, caché au milieu d’eux. 

C’est, en effet, un systéme facile et consolant 4 adopter. Quand 
la popularité se retire d’un homme, il lui reste cette ressource de 
croire et de répandre.au dehors que Catilina est 4 sa porte. Il y a 
la une erreur peut-étre un peu volontaire que je ne puis m’empécher 
de signaler. La vérité est que la somnolence de l’opposition avait, 
dans les derniers temps de |’Empire, fait passer en d’autres mains la 
direction des esprits en France. Le peuple n’est pas ennemi de la 
modération, mais il veut étre certain de la fermeté et de la persévé- 
rance de ses mandataires. Cevx que M. Simon persiste 4 qualifier 
de meneurs n’étaient que les porte-paroles d’une génération nouvelle, 
résolue a en finir avec le régime impérial que la lutte timide continuée 
pendant douze ans par la gauche, sans une bataille décisive, servait 
plutét a consolider. 

Me présenter comme un meneur porté par |’Internationale contre 
M. Jules Favre aux élections de 1869, est une plaisanterie de mau- 
vaise foi. Lorsqu’en quittant Le Figaro, que mes attaques. contre 
YEmpire avaient mis en péril, je fondai La Lanterne, je ne connaissais 
pas un seul de ceux que la candeur publique appelle les chefs du 
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mouvement, et je suis arrivé 4 la Chambre sans les connaitre. Quand 
Vauteur raconte comme un fait avéré, que les partisans de Delescluze, 
unis 4 ceux de Blanqui et a l’Internationale, ont posé ma candidature 
dans la septiéme circonscription de Paris en vue de faire échec a 
M. Jules Favre, il se trompe de la fagon la. moins compréhensible. 
Tous ceux qui connaissent tant soit peu l’histoire des élections de 
1869 savent que j’étais depuis longtemps candidat a cété de 
M. Cantagrel, quand M. Favre se décida a se placer en face de 
nous deux. Se croyant sir d’étre élu en province, ov il sollicitait sa 
nomination simultanément dans huit colléges, l’ancien député de Lyon 
avait repoussé toute candidature 4 Paris. C’est seulement quand les 
nouvelles des Départements lui firent pressentir une série d’échecs qu’il 
songea a cette planche de salut d’une élection dans la Seine. 

Il est donc absolument faux de prétendre que les “ meneurs,” 
irrités contre les concessions que M. Favre croyait devoir faire a 
l’autocratie impériale, m’avaient poussé contre lui. Jamais, quelque 
peu sérieuse et efficace que me pariit son opposition, je n’aurais osé 
me présenter en concurrence avec lui, s’il avait seulement posé sa 
candidature dans la septiéme circonscription en méme temps que j’y 
posais la mienne. Mais c’est a peine huit jours avant le vote que son 
nom surgit tout-d-coup, et 4 ce moment j’étais trop engagé avec les 
comités électoraux pour me croire le droit de lui laisser la place. 

Je demande la permission de citer un fait qui prouve combien peu 
je mettais d’animosité contre celui qui s’était inopinément fait mon 
eoncurrent. Je recus, étant 4 Bruxelles, d’un des organisateurs de 
ma candidature, une lettre avec piéces a l’appui, od la déplorable 
affaire Laluyé était dévoilée dans tous ses détails. 

Je répondis poste pour poste que non seulement je refusais 
d’assurer ma nomination 4 l’aide des piéces en question, mais que si 
malgré ma volonté formelle quelqu’un avait la malencontreuse idée 
de révéler leur contenu a la tribune, je retirerais immédiatement ma 
candidature. 

Il faut avouer que je me conduisais singuliérement pour un 
meneur, car grace au silence que j’ai gardé, M. Jules Favre a été 
élu contre moi, et a pu garder un an encore la réputation d’honorabilité 
privée, a laquelle il n’avait pas droit. 

Delescluze qui a mieux aimé se faire tuer sur une barricade que 
de retomber dans les mains de la réaction dont il connaissait trop 
la clémence, Delescluze était “meneur” a peu prés comme je 
Pétais moi-méme. Il a été Vexpression honnéte et courageuse 
d’une opinion a laquelle MM. Jules Simon et ses amis n’accordaient 
pas assez d’importance, mais il est resté toute sa vie en dehors de 
tout groupe et libre de tout engagement. 

Soutenir que ]’Internationale a la responsabilité de l’élection de 
Raspail est non moins dérisoire. Depuis 1848, c’est-d-dire longtemps 
avant que l’Internationale fut venue au monde, le nom de Raspail 
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était gravé au plus profond du ccur de l’homme du peuple. Il a 
été élu a Lyon contre M. Jules Favre 4 une majorité formidable, et 
aucune coterie ne pouvait préparer ou empécher ce résultat. 

Dira-t-on aussi que c’est l’Internationale ou le jacobinisme pur qui 
a donné plus de deux cent mille voix 4 Victor Hugo aux élections 
du 8 Février, tandis que M. Ernest Picard en obtenait, je crois, deux 
mille ? 

Ce sont 1a des enfantillages, qui n’ont d’ailleurs d’autre incon- 
vénient que de se retourner contre celui qui les propage. M. Jules 
Simon voit un meneur en Delescluze. M. de Franclieu voit un 
meneur en M. Jules Simon. Tout homme dont les idées trouvent 
crédit auprés de dix personnes est considéré par d’autres comme un 
meneur. Seulement il serait digne de M. Jules Simon de laisser ces 
théories aux naifs de la droite. 

La peinture que développe l’auteur des “Souvenirs du 4 Sep- 
tembre” de l’arrivée du gouvernement a |’Hétel de Ville semble 
vouloir faire supposer que cette révolution, la plus spontanée qu’ait 
jamais eu a enregistrer l’histoire des peuples, n’a été que le résultat 
d’un vaste complot. 

“M. Milliére,”’ dit-il, “revenu én hate du Corps Législatif, était 
la avec ses hommes. M. Delescluze n’arriva que plus tard. Aucun 
témoin que je sache ne signale la présence de M. Blanqui et de 
M. Félix Pyat. Ils y étaient pourtant, soit en personne soit par leurs 
affidés.” 

Et il ajoute cette réflexion plus que comique : 

“ Peut-étre se tenaient-ils dans un café voisin qui, en toutes les 
occasions semblables, leur a servi de premiére étape et de poste 
d’observation.”’ 

Il y avait 4 ce moment cing cent mille Parisiens dans les rues. 
Quelle nécessité pour Blanqui ou Félix Pyat de se trouver dans un 
café voisin, pour y attendre le dénouement d’un mouvement général 
qui s’opérait au grand jour et réunissait toute une population dans 
une pensée commune—la proclamation de la République? Ce qui 
a légitimisé cette journée, c’est précisément que ceux qui l’ont faite 
n’ont obéi 4 aucun mot d’ordre, et que sans aucun concert préalable 
tout le monde s’est trouvé en conformité d’idée sur le terrain de 
la haine et du mépris qu’inspirait l’Empire. 

Ce qui précéde peut avoir été dicté par une hallucination sincére: 
ce qui suit est plus grave, car j’y trouve les tatonnements d’un 
écrivain qui tient 4 ne pas tout dire, tout en essayant de laisser 
croire qu’il n’a rien dissimulé. “Les auteurs de ce plébiscite,” continue- 
t-il, en parlant de Blanqui, Delescluze, Pyat et Flourens, “avaient, 
sans perdre de temps, envoyé des délégués pour ouvrir les prisons, et 
pour ramener de Sainte-Pélagie M. Rochefort, qu’on voulait proclamer 
maire de Paris.” 

M. Jules Simon reconnait d’abord que ce ne sont ni M. Jules 
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Favre ni M. Ernest Picard, ni lui, c’est-a-dire mes anciens collégues 
au Corps Législatif, dont j’avais été arraché en violation directe du 
suffrage universel, qui eurent la pensée de me rendre a mes électeurs, 
mais bien ceux qu'il qualifie sur tout le parcours de son livre de 
sectaires et de meneurs. Cet aveu prouverait que les sectaires peuvent 
étre bons a faire respecter les institutions du pays que la gauche 
oubliait totalement. 

L’auteur ajoute qu’on voulait me proclamer maire de Paris. 
Qui ca on? Est-ce le peuple? Sont-ce les meneurs? Si c’est le 
peuple, personne n’avait besoin de l’envoyer me délivrer a Sainte- 
Pélagie, ot il me savait depuis sept mois. Si ce sont les meneurs, 
il faut dire que ce n’est pas oN, mais bien eux qui voulaient me 
proclamer maire de Paris. 

La vérité c’est qu’aucune délégation spéciale n’a été chargée de 
me tirer de prison, et que les portes ont été enfoncées par les habitans 
du quartier, renforcés de quelques-uns de mes amis personnels et de 
mes anciens compagnons de captivité. Jamais, en outre, il n’a été un 
instant question de moi comme maire de Paris, puisque dés le premier 
bruit de la déchéance la place avait été prise par Etienne Arago. 

Mais mon ancien collégue (malgré lui) n’a pas trouvé d’autre expli- 
cation pour justifier ce que je prends la liberté de raconter, et ce que 
Vauteur du livre passe scrupuleusement sous silence. 

Quand MM. Jules Favre, Picard et leurs amisfurent arrivés a l’ Hotel 
de Ville, ils se hatérent de confectionner la liste du gouvernement pro- 
visoire, ot ils inscrivirent les noms des députés de Paris sauf un, le 
mien. Copiée immédiatement a des centaines d’exemplaires, cette liste 
fut lancée par la fenétre 4 immense foule qui encombrait la place. 
Des citoyens montés sur des chaises lisaient les noms, qui étaient 
accueillis par les auditeurs avec plus ou moins d’enthousiasme. 

Quand le peuple s’apergut que je ne faisais pas partie du gouverne- 
ment, il réclama a grands cris mon adjonction. Les membres déja 
installés 4 ? Hétel de Ville firent quelque temps la sourde oreille, et 
e’est au milieu d’une clameur grossissante que je débouchai sur la 
place, arrivant de Sainte-Pélagie, et suivi par un nombre formi- 
dable de citoyens. Il fallut bien se rendre 4 la pression extérieuré 
qui devenait menacante, et de nouvelles listes, portant mon nom cette 
fois, vinrent détruire l’ impression qu’avaient produite les premiéres. 

Or ceux qui ne m’ont vu qu’a contre-ceur assis au milieu d’eux 
éprouvent un certain embarras 4 convenir qu’ils ont obéi, en 
m’accueillant, 4 la crainte de voir leur déchéance proclamée par la 
méme foule qui venait d’applaudir a celle de l’Empire. Ah! je prie 
mes lecteurs de croire qu’a ce moment je n’étais pas un sectaire: 
j¢tais, moi aussi, un petit paratonnerre a l’abri duquel on se pressait 
a qui mieux mieux, quitte 4 le mettre en morceaux dés qu’on se 
considérait comme hors de péril. 

Les mémes hommes qui ne tarissaient pas sur mon abnégation et 
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mon patriotisme, m’ont, aprés les événements de la Commune, traité de 
voleur, et promené deux heures durant, les fers aux mains, dans les 
avenues de Versailles, 4 travers le camp des fuyards de Paris et de 
cette abjecte population Versaillaise qui avait ouvert avec enthousiasme 
ses maisons a l’armée Prussienne. 

L’inconséquence de cette conduite sauterait aux yeux des plus 
aveugles, si l’auteur n’avait pas pris soin de la dérober adroitement 
aux yeux de son public. Le lecteur le plus désintéressé des choses de 
ce bas monde pourrait en effet lui tenir ce raisonnement : 

“Comment! voila un homme que vous deviez quelques mois plus tard, 
vous, M. Jules Favre et M. Picard, faire arréter, lier de chaines, et 
condamner a la déportation perpétuelle dans une enceinte fortifiée, 
comme coupable de tous les crimes connus et inconnus, depuis le 
pillage des propriétés privées jusqu’a celui des caisses publiques; et 
vous lui avez fait au 4 Septembre une place a cété de vous dans 
le gouvernement de la défense nationale ; et vous vous étes extasiés 
pendant tout le siége sur son désintéressement ! 

“Vous manquez donc absolument de coup d’cil que quelque chose 
ne vous a pas averti que, pendant tout le temps de son séjour au 
milieu de vous, ce personnage pervers n’a pas eu d’autre idée que de 
vous prendre vos montres. 

“Si au contraire vous aviez deviné ses instincts, comment avez- 
vous consenti 4 l’accepter pour collégue? II fallait déclarer a la 
population égarée par les faux semblants de loyauté de ce 
misérable que vous quitteriez le pouvoir plutét que d’entrer avec 
lui dans un conseil de gouvernement. Pourquoi n’avez-vous pas 
adopté cette résolution que la pudeur la plus vulgaire vous dictait ? 
Vous teniez donc plus a votre porte-feuille qu’ votre honneur ? 

“Si maintenant la bonne opinion que vous affectiez d’exprimer a 
son égard était sincére, vous étes donc bien esclaves des passions de la 
foule pour avoir donné gain de cause aux accusations dégoiitantes 
que les Bonapartistes faisaient pleuvoir sur lui, et l’avoir envoyé 
croupir 4 perpétuité dans la vermine des prisons Francaises, aprés 
Vavoir trainé tout un jour sous le sabre a jamais déshonoré de 


Galliffet ? ” 


“M. Rochefort, député de Paris, devenait d’emblée membre du 
gouvernement,”’ insiste M. Jules Simon; “‘mais dangereux au dehors, 
on pensa qu’il serait inoffensif au dedans, et la suite prouva qu’on 
avait bien jugé.” 

Ce “d’emblée” est une trouvaille aprés les péripéties de mon 
installation 4 ’Hétel de Ville. Quant a la suite elle n’a prouvé 
qu’une chose: c’est qu’aprés avoir trouvé bon de me serrer sur leurs 
cours en 1870, pour garder leur situation, mes collégues de la défense 
nationale étaient absolument résolus 4 m’assassiner, s’il le fallait, pour 
conserver leurs ministéres. 
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Presque tous les hommes politiques auraient fait de méme. Ce qui 
m’étonne c’est que pas un ne consente a le reconnaitre. 

“Tous nous acceptames le fardeau avec une profonde douleur, 
quelques-uns avec désespoir,” dit plus loin l’écrivain. Il y avait un 
moyen élémentaire de changer cette douleur en une joie profonde; 
c’était, comme plusieurs d’entre nous le conseillaient, de déposer dés 
le début ce fardeau entre les mains d’une Assemblée élue, qui ett 
présidé 4 l’organisation de la défense, destitué les généraux inca- 
pables, et dégagé M. Jules Favre des responsabilités qu’il aurait 
bien di, pour lui et pour nous, ne pas assumer a lui seul, puisqu’elles 
lui semblaient si douloureuses. 

Depuis quatre ans bientédt les Bonaparte dépossédés ne cessent de 
crier et de faire crier, ‘A la trahison!” C’est encore la prétention des 
pouvoirs qui sombrent, de n’avoir pas été culbutés, maistrahis. Des 
politiciens qui se donnent la satisfaction de recomposer les parties 
perdues, en se demandant comment elles auraient pu étre gagnées, 
ont prétendu que sans le manque de parole du Général Trochu la 
révolution du 4 Septembre pouvait été évitée. Il faut n’avoir pas 
seulement mis la téte a la fenétre, ce jour-la, pour soutenir sérieuse- 
ment une pareille assertion. L’effondrement de l’Empire a été appelé 
par quelqu’un “la Révolution du dégoit,” et c’est en effet la seule 
expression qui convienne 4 ce dénouement d’ailleurs prévu. On 
ne peut pas dire que l’Empire a été renversé ; il a été expectoré par 
la nation toute entiére. 

Je ne suis pas suspect de sympathie pour ce comédien politique et 
militaire qui a nom Trochu, mais je suis obligé de me ranger a son 
opinion quand il écrit dans son livre, “ La POLITIQUE ET LE SIEGE DE 
Paris” ; 

“‘Ma conviction profonde est que 1’événement du 4 Septembre est 
di 4 un de ces mouvements d’opinion qui sont absolument inévitables 
et absolument irrésistibles. Il a été Veffet d’un naturel et trés- 
explicable entrainement des esprits, motivé par la succession des désas- 
tres de Wissembourg, Reichshoffen, Forbach, et finalement de Sedan. 
Si la démagogie avait été préparée, c’est elle qui aurait eu le gouverne- 
ment de Paris pendant la défense, car rien ne pouvait |’empécher de 
le saisir.” 

Croit-on d’ailleurs que les créatures de ’Empire, gatées et soudoyées 
comme elles l’étaient, n’auraient pas défendu leur poule aux ewufs 
d’or jusqu’a la derniére plume, si elle avait été défendable? Une 
révolution populaire, c’était la ruine, le déshonneur, et peut-étre pis 
pour les coupeurs de bourse qui avaient dévalisé la patrie vingt années 
durant. Admettra-t-on un instant que l’innombrable armée des 
créatures de tout ordre nées 4 la ménagerie impériale se soient laissé 
emporter par le tourbillon sans un semblant de résistance, si la 
lutte n’avait pas été matériellement impraticable ? 

Tout homme attaché par un lien quelconque a une dynastie attend 
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pour l’abandonner que sa chute soit définitive. La révolution de 
Juillet 1830, celle de Février 1848, ont duré trois jours. La révolu- 
tion du 4 Septembre a duré une heure, et l’enterrement de l’Empire 
a été dés la premiére minute si parfaitement irrévocable, que dés 
le soir du 4 Septembre les fonctionnaires les plus dévoués a ce 
gouvernement, si sir de lui un mois auparavant, venaient a |’Hétel 
de Ville nous offrir leurs services. 

Ce nouveau pouvoir s’était constitué 4 quatre heures du soir. A cing 
heures et demie M. Valentin, qui a été nommé général et Préfet de 
Police pendant le sac de Paris, et qui était alors colonel de la Garde 
Municipale, bonapartiste aussi avéré et aussi compromis que possible, 
vint avec toutes sortes de respects et de marques de dévouement 
nous offrir son épée. Or au moment de la déclaration de guerre, le 
soir méme du jour ot M. Thiers avait prononcé son retentissant dis- 
cours, ce méme Colonel Valentin, en compagnie du célébre agent 
de police Lagrange, qui me l’a raconté, était allé trouver l’Empereur 
aux Tuileries pour lui proposer de faire enlever M. Thiers dans son 
hotel. 

Il s’était élevé contre lefutur président dela Républiquea une violence 
telle que l’Empereur avait di calmer son délire. Ce garde-du-corps, 
a peine la révolution accomplie, se mettait 4 notre disposition et bralait 
ses vaisseaux. Ce fait ne prouve certainement pas en faveur de 
Yhomme, mais il démontre a quel point le mouvement a été général 
et spontané. ~ 

Cette unanimité a méme produit un résultat fatal, et auquel il 
était difficile de remédier. Elle a empéché le peuple de se pré- 
cautionner contre la réaction, dont personne alors ne prévoyait le 
retour. Lorsque Gambetta, trois mois plus tard, signa le décret qui 
interdisait aux anciens candidats officiels de 1’Empire de se pré- 
senter aux élections, on cria 4 l’arbitraire. M. Thiers répéta partout: 

“ C’est de la politique de fou furieux ! ” 

Car personne 4 ce moment ne soupconnait le danger. [I] existait 
pourtant, et c’est probablement a cette confiance exagérée dans 
Vuniversalité du mouvement de Septembre, qu’il faut attribuer la 
composition funeste de la majorité Versaillaise. 

M. Jules Simon, dont le livre n’est qu’un long plaidoyer pro 
domo sud, me parait done aller contre son but quand il se vante 
d’avoir arrété Gambetta dans ses tendances dictatoriales. Révolu- 
tion et République sont deux états distincts, et il faut savoir 
accepter l’une pour arriver a l’autre. 

Si M. Simon s’éléve contre Gambetta interdisant la lice 
électorale aux anciens candidats officiels, il devra tendre la main a 
MacMahon qui les protége. J’ignore si les décrets de Gambetta 
perdaient la République: hélas! nous voyons que ceux de M. Jules 
Simon ne l’ont pas sauvée. 


Henri Rocuerort. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Realisation of Opinion. 


A PERSON who takes the trouble to form his own opinions and beliefs, 
will feel that he owes no responsibility to the majority for his con- 
elusions. If he is a genuine lover of truth, if he is inspired by the 
divine passion for seeing things as they are, and a divine abhorrence 
of holding ideas which do not conform to the facts, he will be wholly 
independent of the approval or assent of the persons around him. 
When he proceeds to apply his beliefs in the practical conduct of life, 
the position is different. There are now good reasons why his atti- 
tude should be in some ways less inflexible. The society in which 
he is placed is a very ancient and composite growth. The people 
from whom he dissents have not come by their opinions, customs, 
and institutions by a process of mere haphazard. These opinions 
and customs all had their origin in a certain real or supposed fit- 
ness. They have a certain depth of root in the lives of a proportion 
of the existing generation. Their fitness for satisfying human needs 
may have vanished, and their congruity with one another may have 
come to an end. That is only one side of the truth. The most 
zealous propagandism cannot penetrate to them. The quality of 
bearing to be transplanted from one kind of soil and climate to 
another is not very common, and it is far from being inexhaustible 
even where it exists. 

In common language we speak of a generation as something pos- 
sessed of a kind of exact unity, with all its parts and members one 
and homogeneous. Yet very plainly it is not this. It is a whole, 
but a whole in a state of constant flux. Its factors and elements are 
eternally shifting. It is not one, but many generations. Each of 
the seven ages of man is neighbour to all the rest, from the ‘ infant 
mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms’ down to ‘second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion.’ The column of the veterans is already 
staggering over into the last abyss, while the column of the newest 
recruits forms, with nameless and uncounted hopes. To each its tra- 
dition, its tendency, its possibilities. Only a proportion of these in one 
society can have nerve enough to grasp the banner of a new truth, 
and endurance enough to bear it along rugged and untrodden ways. 

And then, as we have said, one must remember the stuff of which 
life is made—what an overwhelming preponderance of the most 
tenacious energies and most concentrated interests of a society must 
be absorbed between material cares and the solicitude of the affec- 
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tions. It is obviously unreasonable to lose patience and quarrel 
with one’s time, because it is tardy in throwing off its institutions 
and beliefs, and slow to achieve the transformation which is the 
problem in front of it. Men and women have to live their lives. 
The task for most of them is arduous enough to make them well 
pleased with even such imperfect shelter as they find in the use and 
wont of daily existence. To insist on a whole community being 
made at once to submit to the reign of new practices and new ideas, 
which have just begun to commend themselves to the most advanced 
speculative intelligence of the time,—this, even if it were a possible 
process, would do much to make life impracticable, and to bring 
about social dissolution. 

“Tt cannot be too emphatically asserted,” as has been said by 
one of the most influential of modern thinkers, “ that this policy 
of compromise, alike in institutions, in actions, and in beliefs, 
which especially characterizes English life, is a policy essential 
to a society going through the transitions caused by continued 
growth and development. Ideas and institutions proper to a past 
social state, but incongruous with the new social state that has 
grown out of it, surviving into this new social state they have 
made possible, and disappearing only as this new social state esta- 
blishes its own ideas and institutions, are necessarily, during their 
survival, in conflict with these new ideas and institutions—neces- 
sarily furnish elements of contradiction in men’s thoughts and deeds. 
And yet, as for the carrying on of social life, the old must continue 
so long as the new is not ready, this perpetual compromise is an 
indispensable accompaniment of a normal development.’’* 

Yet we must not press this argument and the state of feeling that 
belongs to it, further than they may be fairly made to go. The 
‘danger in most natures lies on this side, for on this side our love of 
ease and our prejudices work. The writer in the passage we have just 
quoted is describing compromise as a natural state of things, the 
resultant of divergent forces. He is not professing to define its 
conditions or limits as a practical duty. Nor is there anything in 
his words, or in the doctrine of social evolution of which he is the 
most elaborate and systematic expounder, to favour that deliberate 
sacrifice of truth, either in search or in expression, against which our 
two previous chapters were meant to protest.? When Mr. Spencer 
talks of a new social state establishing its own ideas, of course he 
means, and can only mean, that men and women establish their own 

(1) The History of Sociology, p. 396. 

(2) No one, for instance, has given more forcible or emphatic expression than Mr. 


Spencer has done to the duty of not passively accepting the current theology. See his 


First Principles, pt. i. ch. vi. § 34; paragraph beginning—‘ Whoever hesitates to utter 
that which he thinks the highest truth, lest it should be too much in advance of the 
time, may reassure himself by looking at his acts from an impersonal point of view,” etc. 
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ideas, and to do that it is obvious that they must at one time or 
another have conceived them without any special friendliness of 
reference to the old ideas which they were in the fulness of time to 
supersede. Still less, of course, can a new social state ever establish 
its ideas, unless the persons who hold them, openly confess them and 
give to them an honest and effective adherence. 

Every discussion of the more fundamental principles of conduct 
must contain expressly or by implication some general theory of the 
nature and constitution of the social union. Let us state in a few words 
that which seems to command the greatest amount of direct and ana- 
logical evidence in our time. It is perhapsall the more important to 
discuss our subject with direct and express reference to this theory, 
because it has become in some minds a plea for a kind of philosophic 
indifference towards any policy of Thorough, as well as an excuse for 
systematic abstention from vigorous and downright courses of action. 

A progressive society is now constantly and justly compared 
to a growing organism. Its vitality, in this aspect, consists of a 
series of changes in ideas and institutions. These changes arise 
spontaneously from the operation of the whole body of social 
conditions, external and internal. The understanding and the 
affections and desires are acting on the domestic, political, and 
economic ordering, on the religious sentiment, on relations with 
societies outside. They are in turn constantly being acted on by all 
these elements, and in a society progressing in a normal and uninter- 
rupted course, this play and interaction is the sign and essence of 
life. It is, as we are so often told, a long process of new adaptations 
and re-adaptations; of the modification of tradition and usage by 
truer ideas and improved institutions. There may be, and there are, 
epochs of rest, when this modification in its active and demonstrative 
shape slackens, and ceases to be visible. But even then the: 
modifying forces are only latent. Further progress depends on 
their revival and the renewal of their energy, before there has been 
time for the social structure to become ossified and inelastic. The 
history of civilisation is the history of the displacement of old 
conceptions by new ones more conformable to the facts, and the 
removal of old institutions and ways of living in favour of others of 
greater convenience and ampler capacity, at once multiplying and 
satisfying human requirements. 

Now compromise, in view of the foregoing theory of social 
advance, may be of two kinds, and of these two kinds one is 
legitimate and the other not. It may stand for two distinct attitudes 
of mind, one of them obstructive, and the other not. It may mean 
the deliberate suppression or mutilation of an idea in order to make 
it congruous with the traditional idea or the current prejudice on 
the subject, whatever that may be. Or else it may mean a rational 
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acquiescence in the fact that the bulk of your contemporaries are not 
yet prepared either to embrace the new idea, or to change their ways 
of living in conformity to it. In the one case, the compromiser 
rejects the highest truth, or dissembles his own acceptance of it. 
In the other, he holds it courageously for his ensign and device, but 
neither forces nor expects the whole world straightway to follow. 
The first prolongs the duration of the empire of prejudice, and 
retards the arrival of improvement. The second does his best to 
abbreviate the one and to hasten and make definite the other, while still 
he does not insist on hurrying on changes which to be effective would 
require the active support of numbers of persons not yet ripe for 
them. It is legitimate compromise to say :—“I do not expect you 
to execute this improvement, or surrender that prejudice, in my 
time. But at any rate it shall not be my fault if the improvement 
remains unknown or rejected; there shall be one man at least who 
has surrendered the prejudice, and who does not hide the fact.” It 
is illegitimate compromise to say :—‘‘ I cannot persuade you to accept 
my truth; therefore I will pretend to accept your falsehood.” 

That this distinction is as sound on the evolutional theory of society 
as on any other, is quite evident. It would be odd if the theory 
which makes progress depend on modification, forbade us to attempt 
to modify. When it is said that the various successive changes in 
thought and institution present and consummate themselves spon- 
taneously, no one means by spontaneity that they come to pass inde- 
pendently of human effort and volition. On the contrary, this 
energy of the members of the society is one of the spontaneous 
elements. It is quite as indispensable as any other of them, if 
indeed it be not more so. Progress depends upon tendencies and 
forces in a community, but of these tendencies and forces the organs 
and representatives must plainly be found among the men and 
women of the community, and cannot possibly be found anywhere 
else. Progress is not automatic, in the sense that if we were all to 
be cast into a deep slumber for the space of a generation, we should 
arouse to find ourselves in a greatly improved social state. The 
world only grows better—so far as it does grow better—because 
people wish that it should, and take the right steps to make it better. 
Evolution is not a force, but a process; not a cause, but a law. It 
explains the source and marks the immovable limitations of social 
energy. But neither evolution nor anything else, short of a super- 
natural and incessantly active providence, can supersede social energy. 

The reproach of being impracticable and artificial attaches by 
rights not to those who insist on resolute, persistent, and uncom- 
promising efforts to remove abuses, but to a very different class—to 
those, namely, who are credulous enough to suppose that abuses, and 
bad customs, and wasteful ways of doing things, will remove them- 

VOL. XVI. N.S. R 
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selves. This credulity, which is a cloak for indolence, or ignorance, 

or stupidity, overlooks the fact that there are bodies of men, more or 
less numerous, attached by every selfish interest they have to the 

maintenance of these abusive customs. “A plan,” says Bentham, 

“may be said to be too good to be practicable, where, without 

adequate inducement in the shape of personal interest, it requires for 

its accomplishment that some individual or class of individuals shall 

have made a sacrifice of his or their personal interest to the interest ’ 
of the whole. When it is on the part of a body of men or a multi- 

tude of individuals taken at random that any such sacrifice is 

reckoned upon, then it is that in speaking of the plan the term 

Utopian may without impropriety beapplied.” And this is the very 

kind of sacrifice which must be anticipated by those who so mis- 

understand the doctrine of evolution as to believe that the world is 

improved by some mystic and self-acting social discipline, which dis- 

penses with the necessity of pertinacious attack upon institutions 

that have outlived their time. 

We are thus brought to the position—to which, indeed, bare 
observation of actual occurrences might well bring us, if it were not 
for the clouding disturbances of selfishness, or of a true philosophy 
of society wrongly conceived—that a society can only pursue its 
normal course by means of a certain progression of changes, and 
that these changes can only be initiated by individuals, or very small 
groups of individuals. The progressive tendency can only be a 
tendency, it can only work its way through the inevitable obstruc- 
tions around it, by means of persons who are possessed by the given 
progressive idea. Such ideas do not spring up uncaused and uncon- 
ditioned in vacant space. They have had a definite origin, and 
ordered antecedents. They are in direct relation with the past. 
They present themselves to one person, or little group of persons, 
rather than to another, because circumstances, or the accident of a 
superior faculty of penetration, have placed the person or group in 
the way of such ideas. In matters of social improvement, the most 
common reason why one hits upon a point of progress and not 
another, is that the one happens to be more directly touched than the 
other by the unimproved practice. Or he is one of those rare intelli- 
gences, active, alert, inventive, which, by constitution or training, 
find their chief happiness in thinking in a disciplined and s-rious 
manner how things can be better done. In all cases the possession 
of a new idea, whether practical or speculative, only raises into defi- 
nite speech what others have needed without being able to make their 
need articulate. This is the principle on which experience shows us 
that fame and popularity are distributed. A man does not become 
celebrated in proportion to his general capacity, but because he does or 
says something which happened to need doing or saying at the moment. 
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This brings us directly to our immediate subject. For such a man 
is the holder of a trust. It is upon him, and those like him, that the 
advance of a community depends. If he is silent, then repair is 
checked, and the hurtful elements of worn-out beliefs and waste 
institutions remain to enfeeble the society, just as the retention of 
waste products enfeebles or poisons the body. If in a spirit of 
modesty which is often genuine, though it is often only a veil for 
love of ease he asks why he rather than another should speak, why 
he before others should refuse compliance and abstain from con- 
formity, the answer is, that though the many are ultimately moved, 
it is always one who is first to leave the old encampment. If the 
maxim of the compromiser were sound, it ought to be capable of 
universal application. Nobody has a right to make an apology for 
himself in this matter, which he will not allow to be valid for others. 
If one has a right to conceal his true opinions, and to practise 
equivocal conformities, then all have a right. One plea for exemp- 
tion is in this case as good as another, and no better. That he has 
married a wife, that he has bought a yoke of oxen and must prove 
them, that he has bidden guests to a feast—one excuse lies on the 
same level as the rest, and all are equally worthless as answers to the 
generous solicitation of enlightened conscience. Suppose, then, that 
each man on whom in turn the new ideas dawned, were to borrow the 
compromiser’s plea and imitate his example. We know what would 
happen. The exploit in which no one will consent to go first, remains 
unachieved. You wait until there are persons enough agreeing with 
you to form an effective party? But how are the members of the 
band to know one another, if all are to keep their dissent from the 
old, and their adherence to the new, rigorously private? And how 
many members constitute the innovating band an effective force? 
When one-half of the attendants at a church are unbelievers, will 
that warrant us in ceasing to attend, or shall we tarry until the 
hypocrites number two-thirds? Conceive the additions which your 
caution has made to the moral integrity of the community in the 
meantime. Measure the enormous hindrances that will have been 
placed in the way of truth and improvement, when the day at last 
arrives on which you and your two-thirds take heart to say that 
falsehood and abuse have now reached their final term, and must at 
length be swept away into the outer darkness. Consider how much 
more terrible the shock of change will be when it does come, and 
how much less able men will be to meet it, and to emerge successfully 
from it. 

Perhaps the compromiser shrinks, not because he fears to march 
alone, but because he thinks that the time has not yet come for the 
progressive idea which he has made his own, and for whose triumph 
one day he confidently hopes. This plea may mean two wholly dif- 
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ferent states of the case. The time has not yet come for what? 
¥or making those positive changes in life or institution which the 
change in idea must ultimately involve? That is one thing. Or 
for propagating, elaborating, enforcing the new idea, and strenuously 
doing all one can to bring as many people as possible to a state of 
theory which will at last permit the requisite change in practice to 
be made with safety and success? This is another and entirely 
different thing. The time may not have come for the first of 
these two courses. The season may not be advanced enough for us 
to push on to active conquest. But the time has always come, and 
the season is always ripe, for the announcement of the fruitful idea. 
More than that, in so far as it can be done by one man without 
harming his neighbours, the time has always come for the realisation 
of an idea. When the change in way of living or in institution is one 
which requires the assent and co-operation of numbers of people, it 
may clearly be a matter for question whether men enough are ready to 
yield assent and co-operation. But the expression of the necessity of the 
change and the grounds of it—though it may not always be appropriate, 
—can never be premature, and for these reasons. The fact of a new 
idea having come to one man is a sign that it is in the air. As we 
have said, it does not spring up uncaused and by miracle. If it has 
come to him, there must be others to whom it has only just missed 
coming. If he has found his way to the light, there must be others 
groping after it very close in his neighbourhood. His discovery is 
their goal. They are prepared to receive the new truth which they 
were not prepared to find for themselves. The fact that the mass 
are not yet ready to receive, any more than to find, is no reason why 
the possessor of the new truth should run to hide under a bushel the 
candle which has been lighted for him. If the time has not come 
for them, at least it has come for him. No man can ever know 
whether his neighbours are ready for change or not. He has all 
these certainties, at least :—that he himself is ready for the change ; 
that he believes it would be a good and beneficent one; that unless 
some one begins the work of preparation, assuredly there will be no 
consummation ; and that if he declines to take a part in the matter, 
there can be no reason why every one else in turn should not decline 
in like manner, and so the work remain for ever unperformed. The 
compromiser who blinds himself to all these points, and acts just as 
if the truth were not in him, does for ideas with which he agrees, the 
very thing which the acute persecutor does for ideas which he dis- 
likes—he extinguishes beginnings and kills the germs. 


The consideration on which so many persons rely, that an existing 
institution, though destined to be replaced by a better, performs 
useful functions provisionally, is really not to the point. ° It is an 
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excellent reason why the institution should not be removed or funda- 
mentally modified, until public opinion is ripe for the given piece of 
improvement. But it is no reason at all why those who are anxious 
for the improvement, should speak and act just as they would do if 
they thought the change perfectly needless and undesirable. It is 
no reason why those who allow the provisional utility of a belief or 
an institution or a custom of living, should think solely of the 
utility, and forget the equally important element of its provisional- 
ness. For the fact of its being provisional is the very ground why 
every one who perceives this element, should set himself to act 
accordingly. Should set himself, in other words, to draw opinion in 
every way open to him—by speech, by voting, by manner of life 
and conduct—in the direction of new truth and the better 
practice. Let us not, because we deem a thing to be useful for the 
hour, act as if it were to be useful for ever. The people who selfishly 
seek to enjoy as much comfort and ease as they can in an existing 
state of things, with the desperate maxim of ‘ After us, the deluge,’ 
are no worse than those who cherish present comfort and ease, and 
take the world as it comes, in the fatuous and self-deluding hope of 
‘After us, the millennium.’ Those who make no sacrifice to avert 
the deluge, and those who make none to hasten their millennium, are 
on the same moral level. And the former have at least the quality 
of being no worse than their avowed principle, while the latter 
nullify their pretended hopes by conformities which are only proper 
either to profound social contentment or to profound social despair. 
Nay, they seem to think that there is some merit in this merely 
speculative hopefulness, and that to be very sanguine about the general 
improvement of mankind is a virtue that relieves them from taking 
trouble about any improvement in particular. 

If those who defend a given institution are doing their work well, 
that furnishes the better reason why those who disapprove of it and 
disbelieve in its enduring efficacy, should do their work well also. 
Take the Christian churches, for instance. Assume, if you will, 
that they are serving a variety of useful functions. If that were 
all, it would be a reason for conforming. But we are speaking of 
those for whom the matter does not end here. If we are convinced 
that the dogma is not true; that a steadily increasing number of 
persons are becoming aware that it is not true; that its efficacy as a 
basis of spiritual life is being lowered in the same degree as its 
credibility ; that both dogma and church must be slowly replaced by 
higher forms of faith and more effective organizations; then, all 
who hold such views as these have as distinctly a function in the 
community, as the ministers and upholders of the churches, and the 
zeal of the latter is the most monstrously untenable apology that 
could be invented for dereliction of duty by the former. 
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If the orthodox to some extent satisfy certain of the necessities 
of the present, there are other necessities of the future which can only 
be satisfied by those who now pass for heretical. The plea which we are 
examining, if it is good for the purpose for which it is urged, would 
have to be expressed in this way :—The institution is working as 
perfectly as it can be made to do, or as any other in its place would 
be likely to do, and therefore I will do nothing by word or deed 
towards meddling with it. If a man takes up any position short of 
this, his conformity, acquiescence, and inertia at once become incon- 
sistent and culpable. For unless the institution or belief is entirely 
adequate, it must be the duty of all who have satisfied themselves 
that it is not so, to recognise its deficiencies, and at least to call 
attention to them, even if they lack opportunity or capacity to 
suggest remedies. Now we are dealing with persons who, from the 
hypothesis, do not admit that this or that factor in an existing social 
state secures all the advantages which might be secured, if instead of 
that factor there were some other. We are speaking of all the 
various kinds of dissidents, who think that the current theology, or 
an established church, or a monarchy, or an oligarchic republic, is a 
bad thing and a lower form, even at the moment while they attribute 
provisional merit to them. What do they mean by classing each of 
these as bad things, except that they either bring with them certain 
serious drawbacks, or exclude certain valuable advantages? The 
fact that they perform their functions well, such as they are, leaves 
the fundamental vice or defect of these functions just where it was. 
If any one really thinks that the current theology involves depraved 
notions of the supreme impersonation of good, restricts and narrows 
the intelligence, misdirects the religious imagination, and has become 
powerless to guide conduct, then how does the circumstance that it 
happens not to be wholly and unredeemedly bad in its influence, 
relieve our dissident from all care or anxiety as to the points in 
which, as we have seen, he does count it inadequate and mis- 
chievous? Even if he thinks it does more good than harm—a 
position which must be very difficult for one who believes the 
common supernatural conception of it to be entirely false—even 
then, how is he discharged from the duty of stigmatizing the harm 
which he admits that it does ? 

Again, take the case of the English monarchy. Grant, if you will, 
that this institution has certain functions, and that by the present 
chief magistrate this function is respectably performed. Yet if we 
are of those who believe that in the stage of civilisation which Eng- 
land has reached in other matters, the monarchy must be either 
obstructive and injurious, or else merely decorative; and that a 
merely decorative monarchy tends in divers ways to engender habits 
of abasement, to sustain lower social ideals, to lessen a high civil self- 
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respect in the community ; then it must surely be our duty not to lose 
any opportunity of pressing these convictions. To do this is not 
necessarily to act as if one were anxious for the immediate removal 
of the throne and the crown into the museum of political antiqui- 
ties. We may have no urgent practical solicitude in this direction, 
on the intelligible principle that a people always gets as good a 
kind of government as it deserves. Our conviction is not, on the 
present hypothesis, that monarchy ought to be swept away in Eng- 
land, but that monarchy produces certain mischievous consequences 
to the public spirit of the community. And so what we are bound 
to do is to take care not to conceal this conviction; to abstain 
scrupulously from all kinds of action and observance, public or 
private, which tend ever so remotely to foster the degrading elements 
that exist in a court and spread from it outwards; and to use all the 
influence we have, however slight it may be, in leading public opinion 
to a right attitude of contempt and dislike for these elements and the 
conduct engendered by them. A policy like this does not interfere 
with the advantages of the monarchy, such as they are asserted to be, 
and it has the effect of making what are supposed to be its disadvantages 
as little noxious as possible. The question whether wecan get others 
to agree with us is not relevant. If we were eager for instant over- 
throw, it would be the most relevant of all questions. But we are 
in the preliminary stage, the stage for acting on opinion. The fact 
that others do not yet share our opinions is the very reason for our 
action. We can only bring them to agree with us, if it be possible 
on any terms, by persistency in our principles. This persistency in 
all but either very timid or very vulgar natures always has been and 
always will be independent of external assent or co-operation. ‘The 
history of success,’ as we can never too often repeat to ourselves, 
‘is the history of minorities.’ And what is more, it is for the 
most part the history of insurrection against what the worldly 
spirits of the time, whenever it may have been, deemed mere trifles 
and accidents, with which sensible men should on no account dream 
of taking the trouble to quarrel. 

“ Halifax,” says Macaulay, “ was in speculation a strong republican 
and did not conceal it. He often made hereditary monarchy and 
aristocracy the subjects of his keen pleasantry, while he was fighting 
the battles of the court and obtaining for himself step after step in 
the peerage.” We are perfectly familiar with this type, both in 
men who have, and men who have not, such brilliant parts as 
Halifax. Such men profess to nourish high ideals of life, of cha- 
racter, of social institutions ; yet they never happen to think of these 
ideals when they are deciding what is practically attainable. One 
would like to ask them what purpose is served by an ideal, if it is 
not to make a guide for practice, and a landmark in dealing with the 
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real. A man’s loftiest and most ideal notions must be of a singularly 
ethereal and, shall we not say, senseless kind, if he can never see 
how to take a single step that may tend in the slightest degree 
towards making them real. If an ideal has no point of contact with 
what exists, it is probably not much more than the vapid outcome 
of intellectual or spiritual self-indulgence. If it has such a point 
of contact, there is sure to be something which a man can do 
towards the fulfilment of his hopes. He cannot transform a monarchy 
into a republic, but he can make sure that one citizen at least shall 
aim at republican virtues and abstain from the ignoble complaisance 
of the crowd. He cannot substitute a new national religion for the 
old, but he can at least do something to prevent people from supposing 
that the adherents of the old are more numerous than they really 
are, and something to show them that good ideas are not all exhausted 
by the ancient forms. 

“It is a very great mistake,” said Burke, many years before the 
French Revolution is alleged, and most absurdly alleged, to have 
alienated him from liberalism: “it is a very great mistake to 
imagine that mankind follow up practically any speculative prin- 
ciple, either of government or of freedom, as far as it will go in 
argument and logical illation. All government, indeed every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, 
is founded on compromise and barter. We balance inconveniences ; 
we give and take ;—we remit some rights that we may enjoy 
others. .. . Man acts from motives relative to his interests; and not 
on metaphysical speculations.”* These are the words of wisdom 
and truth, if we can be sure that men will interpret them in all 
the fulness of their meaning, and not be content to take only that 
part of the meaning which falls in with the dictates of their own 
love of ease. In France such words ought to be printed in capitals 
on the front of every newspaper, and written up in letters of burnished 
gold over each faction of the Assembly, and on the door of every 
bureau in the Administration. In England they need a commentary, 
which shall bring out the very simple truth that compromise and barter 
do not mean the undisputed triumph of one set of principles. Nor do 
they mean the mutilation of both sets of principles, with a view to 
producing a tertium quid that shall involve the disadvantages of each 
without securing the advantages of either. What Burke means is 
that we ought never to press our ideas up to their remotest logical 
issues, without reference to the conditions in which we are applying 
them. In politics we have an art, and success in politics, as in 
every other art, obviously before all else implies both knowledge of the 
material with which we have to deal, and also such concession as is 
necessary to its qualities. Above all, in politics we have an art in 


(1) Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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which development depends upon small modifications. That is the 
true side of the conservative theory. To hurry on after logical 
perfection is to show one’s self ignorant of the material of that 
social structure with which the politician has to deal. To disdain 
anything short of an organic change in thought or institution is 

infatuation. To be willing to make such changes too frequently, 
even when they are possible, is fool-hardiness. That fatal French 
saying about small reforms being the worst enemies of great reforms, 
is a formula of social ruin. 

On the other hand let us not forget that there is a sense in which 
this very saying is profoundly true. A small and temporary 
improvement may really be the worst enemy of a great and 
permanent improvement, unless the first is made on the lines and in 
the direction of the second. And so it may, if it be successfully 
palmed off upon a society as actually being the second. In such a 
case as this, and our legislation presents instances of the kind, the 
small reform if it is not made with reference to some large progressive 
principle and with a view to further extension of its scope, makes it 
all the more difficult to return to the right line and direction, when 
improvement is again demanded. To take an example which is now 
very familiar to usall. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 was a 
very small reform. No one pretends that it is anything approaching 
to a final solution of a complex problem, but Mr. Forster and the 
government insisted, whether rightly or wrongly, that their Act was 
as large a measure as public opinion was at the moment ready to 
support. At the same time it was clearly agreed among the govern- 
ment and the whole of the party at their backs, that at some time 
or other, near or remote, if public instruction was to be made 
genuinely effective, the private, voluntary, or denominational system 
would have to be replaced by a national system. To prepare for 
this ultimate replacement was one of the points to be most steadily 
borne in mind, however slowly and tentatively the process might be 
conducted. Instead of that, the author of the Act deliberately intro- 
duced provisions for extending and strengthening the very system 
which will have eventually to be superseded. He thus, by his small 
reform, made the future great reform the more difficult of achieve- 
ment. Assuredly this is not the compromise and barter, the give 
and take, which Burke intended. What Burke means by compro- 
mise, and what every true statesman understands by it, is that it 
may be most inexpedient to meddle with an institution because it 
does not harmonize with “argument and logical illation.” This is 
a very different thing from giving new comfort and strength with 
one hand, to an institution whose death-warrant you pretend to be 
signing with the other. 

In a different way, the second possible evil of a small reform may 
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be equally mischievous—where the small reform is represented as 
settling the question. The mischief here is not that it takes us out 
of the progressive course, as in the case we have just been con- 
sidering, but that it sets men’s minds in a posture of contentment 
which is not justified by the amount of what has been done, and 
which makes it all the harder to arouse them to new effort when the 
inevitable time arrives. 

In these ways, then, compromise may mean not acquiescence in an 
instalment, on the ground that the time is not ripe to yield us more 
than an instalment, but either the acceptance of the instalment as 
final, followed by the virtual abandonment of hope and effort, or else 
a mistaken reversal of direction, which augments the distance that 
has ultimately to be traversed. In either of these senses, the small 
reform may become the enemy of the great one. But a right 
eonception of political method, based on a rightly interpreted ex- 
perience of the conditions on which societies unite progress with 
order, leads the wise conservative to accept the small change lest a 
worse thing befall him, and the wise innovator to seize the chance of 
a small improvement, while incessantly working in the direction of 
great ones. The important thing is that throughout the process 
neither of them should lose sight of his ultimate ideal, nor fail to 
look at the detail from the point of view of the whole, nor allow the 
near particular to bulk so unduly big as to obscure the general and 
distant. 

If the process seems intolerably slow, we may correct our im- 
patience by looking back upon the past. People seldom realise the 
enormous period of time which each change in men’s ideas requires 
for its full accomplishment. We speak of these changes with a 
peremptory kind of definiteness, as if they had covered no more than 
the space of a few years. Thus we talk of the time of the Reforma- 
tion, as we might talk of the Reform Bill or the Repeal of the 
Corn Duties. Yet the Reformation is the name for a movement of 
the mind of northern Europe which went on for three centuries. 
Then if we turn to that much more momentous set of events, the 
rise and establishment of Christianity, one might suppose from 
current speech that we could fix that within a space of half a 
century or so. Yet it was at least four hundred years before all the 
foundations of that great superstructure of doctrine and organization 
were completely laid. Again, to descend to less imposing occurrences, 
the transition in the Eastern Empire from the old Roman system of 
national organization to that other system to which we give the 
specific name of Byzantine,—this transition, so infinitely less im- 
portant as it was than either of the two other movements, yet 
occupied no less than a couple of hundred years. The conditions 
of speech make it indispensable for us to use definite and compen- 
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dious names for movements that were both tardy and complex. We 
are forced to name a long series of events as if they were a single 
event. But we lose the reality of history, we fail to recognise one of 
the most striking aspects of human affairs, and above all we miss 
that most invaluable practical lesson, the lesson of patience, unless 
we remember that the great changes of history took up long periods 
of time which, when measured by the little life of a man, are almost 
colossal like the vast changes of geology. We know how long it 
takes before a species of plant or animal disappears in face of a 
better adapted species. Ideas and customs, beliefs and institutions, 
have always lingered just as long in face of their successors, and the 
competition is not less keen nor less prolonged, because it is for one 
or other inevitably destined to be hopeless. History, like geology, 
demands the use of the imagination, and in proportion as the 
exercise of the historic imagination is vigorously performed in 
thinking of the past, will be the breadth of our conception of the 
changes which the future has in store for us, as well as of the 
length of time and the magnitude of effort required for their perfect 
achievement. 


This much, concerning moderation in political practice. No such con- 
siderations present themselves in the matters which concern the shap- 
ing of our own lives, or the publication of our social opinions. In this 
region we are not imposing changes upon others, either by law or other- 
wise. We therefore owe nothing to the prejudices or habits of others. 
If any one sets serious value upon the point of difference between his 
own ideal and that which is current, if he thinks that his ‘experiment 
in living’ has promise of real worth, and that if more persons could 
be induced to imitate it, some portion of mankind would be thus put 
in possession of a better kind of happiness, then it is selling a birth- 
right for a mess of pottage to abandon hopes so rich and generous, 
merely in order to avoid the passing and casual penalties of social dis- 
approval. And there isa double evil in this kind of flinching from obe- 
dience to the voice of. our better selves, whether it takes the form of 
absolute suppression, or only of timorous and mutilated presentation. | 
We lose not only the possible advantage of the given change, but also 
the certain advantage of maintaining or increasing the amount of 
conscientiousness in the world. And everybody can perceive the 
loss incurred in a society where diminution of the latter sort takes 
place. The advance of the community depends not merely on the 
improvement and elevation of its moral maxims, but also on the 
quickening of moral sensibility. The latter work has mostly been 
effected, when it has been effected on a large scale, by teachers of 
a certain singular personal quality. They do nothing to improve 
the theory of conduct, but they have the art of stimulating men to a 
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more enthusiastic willingness to rise in daily practice to the require- 
ments of the theory they accept. The love of virtue, of duty, of 
holiness, or by whatever name we call this powerful sentiment, exists in 
the majority of men, where it exists at all, independently of argument. 
It is a matter of affection, sympathy, association, aspiration. Hence, 
while in quality sense of duty is a stationary factor, it is constantly 
changing in quantity. The amount of conscience in different 
communities, or in the same community at different times, varies 
infinitely. The immediate cause of the decline of a society in the 
order of morals is a decline in the quantity of its conscience, a 
deadening of its moral sensitiveness, and not a depravation of its 
theoretical ethics. The Greeks became corrupt and enfeebled, not 
for lack of ethical science, but through the decay in the numbers of 
those who were actually alive to the reality and force of ethical 
obligations. Mahometans triumphed over Christians in the East 
and in Spain—if we may for a moment isolate moral conditions 
from the rest of the total circumstances—not because their scheme 
of duty was more elevated or comprehensive, but because their 
respect for duty was more strenuous and fervid. 

The great importance of leaving this priceless element in a com- 
munity as free, as keen, and as active as possible, is overlooked by 
the thinkers who uphold coercion against liberty as a saving social 
principle. Every act of coercion directed against an opinion or a 
way of living i is in so far calculated to lessen the quantity of con- 
science in the society where such acts are practised. Of course, 
where ways of living interfere with the lawful rights of others, 
where they are not strictly self-regarding in all their details, it is 
necessary to force the dissidents, however strong their conscientious 
sentiment. The evil of attenuating that sentiment is smaller than 
the evil of allowing one set of persons to realise their own notions 
of happiness at the expense of all the rest of the world. But where 
these notions can be realised without unlawful interference of this 
kind, then the forcible hindrance of such realisation is a direct 


weakening of the force and amount of conscience on which the com- 
munity may count. 


This consideration brings us to a new side of the discussion. If 
the heretic ought to be uncompromising in expressing his opinions 
and acting upon them, in the fulness of his conviction that they are 
right, why should not the orthodox be equally uncompromising in 
his resolution to stamp out the heretical notions and unusual ways 
of living, in the fulness of his conviction that they are thoroughly 
wrong? To this question the answer is that the hollow kinds of com- 
promise are as bad in the orthodox as in the heretical. But the issue 
between the partisans of the two opposed schools turns upon the sense 
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which we design to give to the term ‘stamping out.’ Those who cling to 
the tenets of liberty limit the action of the majority, as of the minority, 
strictly to persuasion. Those who dislike liberty, insist that earnest- 
ness of conviction justifies either a majority or a minority in using not 
persuasion only, but force. Now I do not propose here to enter 
into the great question which Mr. Mill pressed anew upon the minds 
of this generation. His arguments are familiar to every reader, and the 
conclusion at which he arrived is almost taken for a postulate in the 
present essay. The object of these chapters is to reiterate the import- 
ance of self-assertion, tenacity, and positiveness of principle. The 
partisan of coercion will argue that this thesis is on one side of it a 
justification of persecution, and other modes of interfering with new 
opinions and new ways of living, by force and the strong arm of the law 
and whatever other energetic means of repression may be at command. 
If the minority are to be uncompromising alike in seeking and 
realising what they take for truth, why not the majority? This 
implies two propositions. It is the same as to say, first, that earnest- 
ness of conviction is not to be distinguished from a belief in our own 
infallibility ; second that faith in our own infallibility is necessarily 
bound up with intolerance. 

Neither of these propositions is true. Let us take them in turn. 
Earnestness of conviction is perfectly compatible with a sense of 
liability to error. This has been so excellently put by a former 
writer that we need not attempt to better his exposition. ‘“ Every- 
one must, of course, think his own opinions right ; for if he thought 
them wrong they would no longer be his opinions: but there is a 
wide difference between regarding ourselves as infallible, and being 
firmly convinced of the truth of our creed. When a man reflects 
on any particular doctrine, he may be impressed with a thorough 
conviction of the improbability or even impossibility of its being 
false: and so he may feel with regard to all his other opinions, 
when he makes them objects of separate contemplation. And yet, 
when he views them in the aggregate, when he reflects that not a 
single being on the earth holds collectively the same, when he looks 
at the past history and present state of mankind, and observes the 
various creeds of different ages and nations, the peculiar modes of 
thinking of sects and bodies and individuals, the notions once firmly 
held, which have been exploded, the prejudices once universally 
prevalent, which have been removed, and the endless controversies 
which have distracted those who have made it the business of their 
lives to arrive at the truth; and when he further dwells on the 
consideration that many of these, his fellow-creatures, have had a 
conviction of the justness of their respective sentiments equal to his 
own, he cannot help the obvious inference, that in his own opinion 
it is next to impossible that there is not an admixture of error; that 
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there is an infinitely greater probability of his being wrong in some 
than right in all.”* Of course this is not an account of the actual 
frame of mind of ordinary men. They never do think of their 
opinions in the aggregate in comparison with the collective opinions 
of others, nor draw the conclusions which such reflections would 
suggest. But such a frame of mind is perfectly attainable, and has 
often been attained, by persons of far lower than first-rate capacity. 
And if this is so, there is no reason why it should not be held up 
for the admiration and imitation of all those classes of society which 
profess to have opinions. It would thus become an established element 
in the temper of the age. Nor need we fear that the result of this 
would be any flaccidity of conviction, or lethargy in act. A man 
would still be penetrated with the rightness of his own opinion on a 
given issue, and would still do all that he could to make it prevail in 
practice. But among the things which he would no longer permit 
himself to do, would be the forcible repression in others of any 
opinions, however hostile to his own, nor of any kind of conduct, 
however widely it diverged from his own, provided that it concerned 
themselves only. This widening of his tolerance would be the 
natural result of a rational and realised consciousness of his own 
general fallibility. 

Next, even belief in one’s own infallibility does not necessarily 
lead to intolerance. For it may be said that though no man in his 
senses would claim to be incapable of error, yet in every given case 
he is quite sure that he is not in error, and therefore this assurance 
in particular is tantamount by process of cumulation to a sense of 
infallibility in general. Now even if this were so, it would not of 
necessity either produce or justify intolerance. The certainty of 
the truth of your own opinions is independent of any special idea as 
to the means by which others may best be brought to share them. 
The question between persuasion and force remains apart—unless, 
indeed, we may say that in societies where habits of free discussion have 
once begun to take root, those who are least really sure about their 
opinions are often most unwilling to trust to persuasion to bring 
them converts, and most disposed to grasp the rude implements of 
coercion, whether legal or merely social. The cry, ‘Be my brother, 
or I slay thee,’ was the sign of a very weak, though very fiery, 
faith in the worth of fraternity. He whose faith is most assured 
has the best reason for relying on persuasion, and the strongest 
motive to thrust from him all temptations to use angry force. The 
substitution of force for persuasion, among its other disadvantages, 
which have been so cogently urged by Mr. Mill, has this further 
drawback from our present point of view, that it lessens the con- 


(1) Mr. Samuel Bailey’s Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, $c., 
p. 138. (1826.) 
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science of a society and breeds hypocrisy. You have not converted 
a man, because you have silenced him. Opinion and force belong 
to different elements. To think that you are able by social 
disapproval or other coercive means to crush a man’s opinion, is as 
one who should fire a blunderbuss to put outa star. The acquies- 
cence in current notions which is secured by law or by petulant 
social disapproval, is as worthless and as essentially hypocritical, as 
the conversion of an Irish pauper to Protestantism by means of 
soup-tickets, or that of a savage to Christianity by the gift of a 
string of beads. Here is the radical fallacy of those who urge that 
people must use promises and threats in order to encourage opinions, 
thoughts, and feelings which they think good, and to prevent others 
which they think bad. Promises and threats can influence acts. 
Opinions and thoughts on morals, politics, and the rest, after they 
have once grown in a man’s mind, can no more be influenced by 
promises and threats, than can my knowledge that snow is white 
or that ice is cold. You may impose penalties on me by statute for 
saying that snow is white or acting as if I thought ice cold, and the 
penalties may affect my conduct. They will not, because they 
cannot, modify my beliefs in the matter bya single iota. One result 
therefore of intolerance is to make hypocrites, and on this, as on the 
rest of the grounds which vindicate the doctrine of liberty, a man 
who thought himself infallible either in particular or in general, 
from the Pope of Rome down to the editor of the daily paper, might 
still be inclined to abstain from any form of compulsion. The only 
reason to the contrary is that a man who is so silly as to think him- 
self incapable of going wrong, is very likely to be too silly to per- 
ceive that coercion may be one way of going wrong. 

The currency of the notion that earnest sincerity about one’s 
opinions and ideals of conduct is inseparably connected with intole- 
rance, is indirectly due to the predominance of legal or juristie 
analogies in social discussion. For one thing, the lawyer has to deal 
mainly with acts, and to deal with them by way of repression. His 
attention is primarily fixed on the deed, and only secondarily on the 
mind of the doer. And so a habit of thought is created, which treats 
opinion as something equally in the sphere of coercion with actions, 
and at the same time favours coercive ways of affecting opinion. Then, 
what is still more important, the jurist’s conception of society has its 
root in the relation between sovereign and subject, between law- 
maker and those whom law restrains. The exertion of power on 
one hand, and the yielding of obedience on the other—this is his 
type of the conditions of the social union. The fertility and advance 
of discussion on social issues depends on the substitution of the 
evolutional for the legal conception. The lawyer’s type of proposi- 
tion is absolute. It is also, for various reasons which need not be 
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given here, inspired by involuntary reference to the lower rather 
than to the more highly developed social states. In the lower states 
law, penalties, coercion, compulsion, the strong hand, a sternly 
repressive public opinion, were the conditions on which the com- 
munity was united and held together. But the line of thought 
which these analogies suggest becomes less and less generally 
appropriate in social discussion, in proportion as the community 
becomes more complex, more various in resource, more special in its 
organization, in a word, more elaborately civilized. The evolutionist’s 
idea of society concedes to law its historic place and its actual part. 
But then this idea leads directly to a way of looking at society which 
makes the replacement of law by liberty a condition of reaching the 
higher stages of social development. 

The doctrine of liberty belongs to the subject of this chapter, 
because it is only another way of expressing the want of connec- 
tion between earnestness in realising our opinions, and anything like 
coercion in their favour. If it were true that aversion from compro- 
mise in carrying out our ideas implied the rightfulness of using all 
the means in our power to hinder others from carrying out ideas 
hostile to ours, then we should have been preaching in a spirit 
unfavourable to the principle of liberty. Our main text has been that 
men should refuse to sacrifice their opinions and ways of living (in 
the self-regarding sphere) out of regard to the status quo, or the pre- 
judices of others. And this, as a matter of course, excludes the right 
of forcing or wishing any one else to make such a sacrifice to us. 
Well, the first foundation-stone for the doctrine of liberty is to be 
sought in the conception of society as a growing and developing 
organism. This is its true base, apart from the numerous minor 
expediencies which may be adduced to complete the argumentative 
structure. It is well that in societies that have reached our degree 
of complex and intricate organization, unfettered liberty should be 
conceded to ideas, and within the self-regarding sphere to conduct 
also, for reasons of some such kind as the following. New ideas 
and new ‘experiments in living’ would not arise if there were not 
a certain inadequateness in existing ideas and ways of living. They 
may not point to the right mode of meeting this inadequateness, but 
they do point to the existence and consciousness of it. They originate 
in the social capability of growth. Society can only develope itself 
on condition that all such novelties (within the limit laid down, for 
good and valid reasons, at self-regarding conduct) are allowed to 
present themselves. First, because neither the legislator nor any one 
else can ever know for certain what novelties will prove of enduring 
value. Second, because even if we did know for certain that given 
novelties were pathological growths and not normal developments, 
and that they never would be of any value, still the repression neces- 
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sary to extirpate them would involve too serious a risk both of keep- 
ing back social growth at some other point, and of giving the direc- 
tion of that growth an irreparable warp. And, let us repeat once 
more, in proportion as a community grows more complex in its 
classes, divisions and subdivisions, more intricate in its productive, 
commercial, or material arrangements, so does this risk very obviously 
wax more grave. In the sense in which we are speaking of it, 
liberty is not a positive force, any more than the smoothness of a 
railroad is a positive force. It is a condition. Asa force, there is 
a sense in which it is true to call it a negation. As a condition, 
though it may still be a negation, yet it may be indispensable for 
the production of certain positive results. The vacuity of an 
exhausted receiver is not a force, but it is the indispensable condition 
of certain positive operations. Liberty as a force may be as impotent 
as its opponents allege ; this does not affect its value as a preliminary 
or accompanying condition. The absence of a strait-waistcoat is a 
negation; but it is a useful condition for the activity of sane 
men. No doubt there must be a definite limit to this absence 
of external interference with conduct, and that limit will be fixed 
at various points by different thinkers. We are now only urging 
that it cannot be wisely fixed for the more complex societies by 
any one who has not grasped this fundamental preconception, that 
liberty, or the absence of coercion, or the leaving people to think, 
speak, and act as they please, is in itself a good thing ; that it is the 
object of a favourable presumption ; and that the burden of proving 
it inexpedient always lies, and wholly lies, on those who wish to 
abridge it by direct or indirect coercion. 

The reason why this truth is so reluctantly admitted, is men’s irra- 
tional lack of faith in the self-protective quality of a highly developed 
community. They do not easily bring themselves to realise that the 
power of an opinion or a way of living lies in its conforming to the 
fitness of things. Ifa new idea or a new fashion of living is worth- 
less or mischievous, they cannot believe that it will die out 
of itself by its own intrinsic want of fitness. And so, in another 
way, compromisers and timid persons hold to timid and compromis- 
ing courses from a fear of carrying the world at too rapid a rate, 
and imposing on it ideas for which it is not ripe. Their appre- 
hensions are as superfluous as those of the advocate of compulsion. 
They fear to use their liberty for the same reason that makes the 
other fearful of permitting liberty ; the want, namely, of a sensible 
confidence that in a free western community which has reached our 
stage of development, religious, moral, and social novelties—pro- 
vided they are tainted by no element of compulsion or interference 
with the just rights of others—may be trusted to find their own 
level. 

» VOL. XVI. N.S. 8 
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Most stable societies are amply furnished with force enough to resist 
all effort in a destructive direction. There is seldom much fear, and 
in our own country there is no fear at all, of hasty reformers making 
too much way against the spontaneous conservatism which belongs 
to a healthy and well-organized community. If dissolvent ideas do 
make their way, it is because the society was already ripe for 
dissolution. New ideas, however ardently preached, will dissolve no 
society which was not already in a condition of profound dis- . 
organization. We may be allowed just to point to two memorable 
instances, by way of illustration, though a long and elaborate 
discussion would be needed to bring out their full force. It 
has been often thought since, as it was thought by timorous 
reactionaries at the time, that Christianity in various ways sapped 
the strength of the Roman Empire, and opened the way for the 
barbarians. In truth, the most careful and competent students 
know now that the Empire slowly fell to pieces, partly because the 
political arrangements were vicious and inadequate, but mainly 
because the fiscal and economic system impoverished and depopu- 
lated one district of the vast empire after another. It is a mistake 
of the same kind to suppose that the destructive criticism of the 
French philosophers a hundred years ago was the great operative 
cause of the break-up of the old social régime. If Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rousseau, had never lived, or if their works had all been 
suppressed as soon as they were printed, their absence would have 
given no new life to agriculture, would not have stimulated trade, 
nor replenished the bankrupt fisc, nor incorporated the privileged 
classes with the bulk of the nation, nor done anything else to repair 
an organization of which every single part had become incompetent 
for its proper function. The philosophers did no more than give 
expression to certain tendencies in thought which were in a wholly 
different sphere from the field where the practical mischief lay. We 
have a corroboration of the truth of this in Prussia. The leaders of 
opinion in the kingdom of Frederick the Great were imbued with 
precisely the same opinions as those which are alleged to have led to 
the French Revolution. Yet from that day to this there has been 
no serious internal peril to the integrity of the social organization in 
Prussia. 

Nor is there any instance in history of mere opinion making a 
breach in the essential constitution of a community where the poli- 
tical conditions were stable, and the economic or nutritive conditions 
sound. If some absolute monarch were to be seized by a philan- 
thropic resolution to transform the ordering of the society which 
seemed to be at his disposal, he might possibly, by the perseverance 
of a lifetime, succeed in throwing the community into permanent 
confusion. Joseph II. perhaps did as much as a modern sovereign 
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can do in this direction; yet little came of his efforts, either for good 
or harm. But a man without the whole political machinery in his 
power need hardly labour under any apprehension that he may, by 
the mere force of speculative opinion, involuntarily work a corre- 
sponding mischief. If it is true that the most fervent apostles of 
progress usually do very little of the good on which they congratu- 
late themselves, they ought on the same ground ‘o be acquitted of 
much of the harm for which they are sometimes reviled. A new 
idea, even if it be a good and useful one, nearly always contains 
some set-off to its utility; and, on the other hand, in a country of 
unchecked and abundant discussion, a new idea is not at all likely to 
make much way against the objection of its novelty, unless it is 
really commended by some quality of temporary or permanent value. 
So far therefore as the mere publication of new principles is con- 
cerned, and so far also as merely self-regarding action goes, one who 
has the keenest sense of social responsibility, and is most scrupu- 
lously afraid of doing anything to slacken or perturb the process of 
social growth, may still consistently give to the world whatever 
ideas he has elaborated and gravely embraced. He may safely trust, 
if the society be in a normal condition, to its justice of assimilation 
and rejection. There are a few individuals for whom newness is a 
recommendation. But what are they among the many, to whom 
newness is a stumbling-block? Old ideas may survive merely because 
they are old. A new one will not gain any acceptance worth speak- 
ing of, among a considerable body of men in a healthy social state, 
merely because it is new. 

The recognition of the self-protecting quality of society is some- 
thing more than a point of speculative importance. It has a direct 
practical influence. For it would add to the courage and intrepidity 
of the men who are most attached to the reigning order of things. 
If such men could only divest themselves of a futile and nervous 
apprehension that things as they are have no root in their essential 
fitness, and that order consequently is ever hanging on a trembling 
and doubtful balance, they would not only gain by the self-respect 
which would be added to them and the rest of the community, but 
all discussion would become more robust and real. If they had a 
larger faith in the stability for which they profess*so great an 
anxiety, they would be more free alike in understanding and temper 
to deal generously, honestly, and effectively with those whom they 
count imprudent innovators. There is nothing more amusing than 
to turn to the debates in Parliament or the Press upon some innova- 
ting proposal, after an interval since the proposal was accepted by 
the legislature. The flaming hopes of its friends, the wild and des- 
perate prophecies of its antagonists, are found to be each as ill founded 
as the other. The measure which was to do such vast good according 
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to the one, such portentous evil according to the other, has done only 
a part of the promised good, and has done none of the threatened evil. 
The true lesson from this is one of perseverance and thoroughness 
for the improver, and one of faith in the self-protectiveness of a 
healthy society for the conservative. The master error of the latter 
is to suppose that men are moved mainly by their passions rather 
than their interests, that all their passions are presumably selfish 
and destructive, and that their interests can seldom be adequately 
understood by the persons most directly concerned. How many 
fallacies are involved in this group of propositions, the reader may 
well be left to judge for himself. 


We have in this chapter considered some of the limitations which 
are set by the conditions of society to the duty of trying to realise 
our principles in action. The general conclusion is in perfect 
harmony with that of the previous chapters. A principle, if it be 
sound, represents one of the larger expediencies. To abandon that 
for the sake of some seeming expediency of the hour, is to sacrifice 
the greater good for the less, on no more creditable ground than 
that the less is nearer. It is better to wait, and to defer the realisa- 
tion of our ideas until we can realise them fully, than to defraud the 
future by truncating them, in order to secure a partial triumph for 
them in the immediate present. It is better to bear the burden of 
impracticableness, than to stifle conviction and to pare away prin- 
ciple until it becomes mere hollowness and triviality. What is the 
sense, and what is the morality, of postponing the wider utility to 
the narrower? Nothing is so sure to impoverish an epoch, to 
deprive conduct of nobleness, and character of elevation. And this 
reference to the narrower utility of a matter is the essence of com- 
promise. 


Eprror. 








BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


Cuapter I. 
THE CHAMPION OF HIS COUNTRY. 


Wuen young Nevil Beauchamp was throwing off his midshipman’s 
jacket for a holiday in the garb of peace, we had across Channel a 
host of dreadful military officers flashing swords at us for some 
critical observations of ours upon their sovereign, threatening 
Afrie’s fires and savagery. We were unarmed, and the spectacle 
was distressing. We had done nothing except to speak our minds 
according to the habit of the free, and such an explosion appeared 
as irrational and excessive as that of a powder-magazine in reply to 
the gleam of candid sparks. Not very long before, a valorous 
General of the Algerian wars had proposed to make a clean march 
to the capital of the British empire at the head of ten thousand 
men; which seems a small quantity to think much about, but they 
wore wide red breeches blown out by Fame, big as her cheeks, and a 
ten thousand of that sort would never think of retreating. Their 
spectral advance on quaking London through Kentish hop-gardens, 
Sussex corn-fields, or by the pleasant hills of Surrey, after a gymnastic 
leap over the riband of salt. water, haunted many pillows. And 
now those horrid shouts of the legions of Cxsar, crying to the 
inheritor of an invading name to lead them against us, as the origin 
of his title had led the army of Gaul of old gloriously, scared 
sweet sleep. We saw them in imagination lining the opposite 
shore ; eagle and standard-bearers, and ga/lifers, brandishing their 
fowls and their banners in a manner to frighten the decorum of the 
universe. Where were our men ? 

The returns of the census of our population were oppressively 
satisfactory, and so was the condition of our youth. We could row 
and ride and fish and shoot, and breed largely: we were athletes 
with a fine history and a full purse: we had first-rate sporting 
guns, unrivalled park-hacks and hunters, promising babies to carry 
on the renown of England to the next generation, and a wonderful 
Press, and a Constitution the highest reach of practical human 
sagacity. But where were our armed men? where our great 
artillery ? where our proved captains, to resist a sudden sharp trial 
of the national mettle? Where was the first line of England’s 
defence, her Navy? These were questions, and ministers were 
called upon to answer them. The Press answered them boldly, with 
the appalling statement that we had no Navy and no Army. At the 
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most we could muster a few old ships, a couple of experimental 
vessels of war, and twenty-five thousand soldiers indifferently 
weaponed. We were in fact as naked to the imperial foe as the 
merely painted Britons. 

This being apprehended, by the aid of our own shortness of figures 
and the agitated images of the red-breeched only waiting the signal 
to jump and be at us, there ensued a curious exhibition that would 
be termed, in simple language, writing to the newspapers, for it 
took the outward form of letters: in reality, it was the deliberate 
saddling of our ancient nightmare of Invasion, putting the postillion 
on her, and trotting her along the high-road with a winding horn to 
rouse old Panic. Panic we will, for the sake of convenience, assume 
to be of the feminine gender and a spinster, though properly she 
should be classed with the large mixed race of mental and moral 
neuters which are the bulk of comfortable nations. She turned in 
her bed at first like the sluggard of the venerable hymnist: but 
once fairly awakened, she directed a stare towards the terrific foreign 
contortionists, and became in an instant all stormy nightcap and 
fingers starving for the bell-rope. Forthwith she burst into a series 
of shrieks, howls, and high piercing notes that caused even the 
parliamentary Opposition, in the heat of an assault on a parsimonious 
Government, to abandon its temporary advantage and be still awhile. 
Yet she likewise performed her part with a certain deliberation and 
method, as if aware that it was a part she had to play in the com- 
position of a singular people. She did a little mischief by dropping 
on the stock-markets ; in other respects she was harmless, and, inas- 
much as she established a subject for conversation, useful. 

Then, lest she should have been taken too seriously, the Press, 
which had kindled, proceeded to extinguish her with the formidable 
engines called leading articles, which fling fire or water, as the 
occasion may require. It turned out that we had ships ready for 
launching, and certain regiments coming home from India; hedges 
we had, and a spirited body of yeomanry; and we had pluck and 
patriotism, the father and mother of volunteers innumerable. Things 
were not so bad. 

Panic, however, sent up a plaintive whine. What country had 
anything like our treasures to defend ?—countless riches, beautiful 
women, an inviolate soil! True, and it must be done. Ministers. 
were authoritatively summoned to set to work immediately. They 
replied that they had been at work all the time, and were at work 
now. They could assure the country that, though they flourished 
no trumpets, they positively guaranteed the safety of our virgins 
and coffers. 

Then the people, rather ashamed, abused the Press for unreason- 
ably disturbing them. The Press attacked old Panic and stripped her 
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naked. Panic, with a desolate scream, arraigned the parliamentary 
Opposition for having inflated her to serve base party purposes. 
The Opposition challenged the allegations of Government, pointed 
to the trimness of Army and Navy during its term of office, and 
proclaimed itself watch-dog of the country, which is at all events 
an office of a kind. Hereupon the ambassador of yonder ireful 
soldiery let fall a word, saying, by the faith of his Master, there was 
no necessity for watch-dogs to bark; an ardent and a reverent army 
had but fancied its beloved chosen Chief insulted ; the Chief and 
chosen held them in ; he, despite obloquy, discerned our merits and 
esteemed us. 

So, then, Panic, or what remained of her, was put to bed again. 
The Opposition retired into its kennel growling. The People 
coughed like a man of two minds, doubting whether he has been 
divinely inspired or has cut a ridiculous figure. The Press inter- 
preted the cough as a warning to Government; and Government 
launched a big ship with hurrahs, and ordered the recruiting- 
sergeant to be seen conspicuously. 

And thus we obtained a moderate reinforcement of our arms. 

It was not arrived at by connivance all round, though there was a 
look of it. Certainly it did not come of accident, though there was 
a look of that as well. Nor do we explain much of the secret by 
attributing it to the working of a complex machinery. The house- 
wife’s remedy of a good shaking for the invalid who will not arise 
and dance away his gout, partly illustrates the action of the Press 
upon the country: and perhaps the country shaken may suffer a 
comparison with the family chariot of the last century, built in a 
previous one, commodious, furnished agreeably, being all that the 
inside occupants could require of a conveyance, until the report of 
horsemen crossing the heath at a gallop sets it dishonourably 
creaking and complaining in rapid motion, and the squire curses 
his miserly purse that would not hire a guard, and his dame says, I 
told you so !-Foolhardy man, to suppose, because we have constables 
in the streets of big cities, we have dismissed the highwayman to 
limbo. And here he is, and he will cost you fifty times the sum 
you would have laid out to keep him at a mile’s respectful distance ! 
But see, the wretch is bowing: he smiles at our carriage, and tells 
the coachman that he remembers he has been our guest and really 
thinks we need not go so fast. He leaves word for you, sir, on 
your peril to denounce him on another occasion from the magis- 
terial Bench, for that albeit he is a gentleman of the road, he has a 
mission to right society, and succeeds legitimately to that bold Good 
Robin Hood who fed the poor.—Fresh from this polite encounter, 
the squire vows money for his personal protection: and he deter- 
mines to speak his opinion of Sherwood’s latest captain as loudly as 
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ever. That he will, I do not say. It might involve a large sum 
per annum. 

Similes are very well in their way. None can be sufficient in 
this case without levelling a finger at the taxpayer—nay, directly 
mentioning him. He is the key of our ingenuity. He pays his dues; 
he will not pay the additional penny or two wanted of him, that we 
may be a step or two ahead of the day we live in, unless he is 
frightened. But scarcely anything less than the wild alarum of a 
tocsin will frighten him. Consequently the tocsin has to be sounded ; 
and the effect is woeful past measure: his hugging of his Army, 
his kneeling on the shore to his Navy, his implorations of his 
yeomanry and his hedges, are sad to note. His bursts of pot- 
valiancy (the male side of the maiden Panic within his bosom) are 
awful to his friends. Particular care must be taken after he has 
begun to cool and calculate his chances of security, that he do not 
gather to him a curtain of volunteers and go to sleep again behind 
them ; for they cost little in proportion to the much they pretend to 
be to him. Patriotic taxpayers doubtless exist: prophetic ones, 
provident ones, do not. At least we show that we are wanting in 
them. The taxpayer of a free land taxes himself, and his disinclina- 
tion towards the bitter task, save under circumstances of screaming 
urgency—as when the night-gear and bed-linen of old convulsed 
Panic are like the churned Channel sea in the track of two hundred 
hostile steamboats, let me say—is of the kind the gentle schoolboy 
feels when death or an expedition has relieved him of his tyrant, and 
he is entreated notwithstanding to go to his books. 

Will you not own that the working of the system for scaring him 
and bleeding is very ingenious? But whether the ingenuity comes 
of native sagacity, as it is averred by some, or whether it shows an 
instinct labouring to supply the deficiencies of stupidity, according 
to others, I cannot express an opinion. I give you the position of 
the country undisturbed by any moralisings of mine. The youth I 
introduce to you will rarely let us escape from it; for the reason 
that he was born with so extreme and passionate a love for his 
country, that he thought all things else of mean importance in com- 
parison : and our union is one in which, following the counsel of a 
sage and seer, I must try to paint for you what is, not that which I 
imagine. This day, this hour, this life, and even politics, the centre 
and throbbing heart of it (enough, when unburlesqued, to blow the 
down off the gossamer-stump of fiction at a single breath, I have 
heard tell), must be treated of: men, and the ideas of men, which 
are—it is policy to be emphatic upon truisms—are actually the 
mouves of men in a greater degree than their appetites: these are 
my theme ; and may it be my fortune to keep them at blood-heat, 
and myself calm as a statue of Memnon in prostrate Egypt! He 
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sits there waiting for the sunlight; I here, and readier to be musical 
than you think. I can at any rate be impartial; and do but fix 
your eyes on the sunlight striking him and swallowing the day in 
rounding him, and you have an image of the passive receptivity of 
shine and shade I hold it good to aim at, if at the same time I may 
keep my characters at blood-heat. I shoot my arrows at a mark 
that is pretty certain to return them to me. And as to perfect 
success, I should be like the panic-stricken shopkeepers in my alarm 
at it; for I should believe that genii of ‘the air fly above our tree- 
tops between us and the incognisable spheres, catching those ambi- 
tious shafts they deem it a promise of fun to play pranks with. 


Young Mr. Beauchamp at that period of the panic had not the 
slightest feeling for the taxpayer. He was therefore unable to 
penetrate the mystery of our roundabout way of enlivening him. 
He pored over the journals in perplexity, and talked of his indigna- 
tion nightly to his pretty partners at balls, who knew not they 
were lesser Andromedas of his dear Andromeda country, but danced 
and chatted and were gay, and said they were sure he would 
defend them. The men he addréssed were civil. They listened to 
him, sometimes with smiles and sometimes with laughter, but 
approvingly, liking the lad’s quick spirit. They were accustomed 
to the machinery employed to give our land a shudder and to soothe 
it, and generally remarked that it meant nothing. His uncle 
Everard and his uncle’s friend, Stukely Culbrett, expounded the 
nature of Frenchmen to him, saying that they were uneasy when 
not periodically thrashed ; it would be cruel to deny them their 
crow beforehand; and so the pair of gentlemen pooh-poohed the 
affair ; agreeing with him, however, that we had no great reason to 
be proud of our appearance, and the grounds they assigned for 
this were the activity and the prevalence of the ignoble doctrines 
of Manchester—a power whose very existence was unknown to Mr. 
Beauchamp. He would by no means allow the burden of our 
national disgrace to be cast on one part of the nation. We were 
insulted, and all in a poultry-flutter, yet no one seemed to feel it 
but himself! Outside the Press and Parliament, which must neces- 
sarily be the face we show to the foreigner, absolute indifference 
reigned. Navy men and redcoats were willing to join him or any- 
body in sneers at a clipping and paring miserly Government, but 
they were insensible to the insult, the panic, the startled-poultry 
show, the shame of our exhibition of ourselves in Europe. It looked 
as if the blustering French Guard were to have it all their own 
way. And what would they, what could they but, think of us! 
He sat down to write them a challenge. 

He is not the only Englishman who has been impelled by a 
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youthful chivalry to do that. He is perhaps the youngest who ever 
did it, and consequently there were various difficulties to be over- 
come. As regards his qualifications for addressing Frenchmen, a 
year of his pre-neptunal time had been spent in their capital city 
for the purpose of acquiring French of Paris, its latest refinements 
of pronunciation and polish, and the art of conversing. He had 
read the French tragic poets. and Moliére ; he could even relish the 
Gallic-classic—“ Qu’il mourut!”’ and he spoke French passably, 
being quite beyond the Bullish treatment of the tongue. Writing a 
letter in French was a different undertaking. The one he projected 
bore no resemblance to an ordinary letter. The briefer the better, 
of course ; but a tone of dignity was imperative, and the tone must 
be individual, distinctive, Nevil Beauchamp’s, though not in his 
native language. First he tried his letter in French, and lost sight 
of himself completely. ‘ Messieurs de la Garde Francaise,” was a 
good beginning: the remainder gave him a false air of a masque- 
rader, most uncomfortable to see; it was Nevil Beauchamp in 
moustache and imperial, and bag-breeches badly fitting. He tried 
English, which was really himself, and all that heart could desire 
supposing he addressed a body of midshipmen just a little loftily. 


But the English, when translated, was bald and blunt to the verge 
of offensiveness. 


‘© GENTLEMEN OF THE FRENCH GUARD, 


“T take up the glove you have tossed us. I am an English- 
man. That will do for a reason.” 


This might possibly pass with the gentlemen of the English Guard. 
But read :— 


“MEssSIEURS DE LA GARDE FRANGAISE, 


“J’accepte votre gant. Je suis Anglais. La raison est suffi- 
sante.”” 


And imagine French Guardsmen reading it ! 

Mr. Beauchamp knew the virtue of punctiliousness in epithets 
and phrases of courtesy towards a formal people, and as the officers 
of the French Guard were gentlemen of birth, he would have 
them to perceive in him their equal at a glance. On the other hand, 
a bare excess of phrasing distorted him to a likeness of Mascarille 
playing Marquis. How to be English and think French! The 
business was as laborious as if he had started on the rough sea of the 
Channel to get at them in an open boat. 

The lady governing his uncle Everard’s house; Mrs. Rosamund 
Culling, entered his room and found him writing with knitted 
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brows. She was young, that is, she was not in her middle-age ; and 
they were the dearest of friends; each had given the other proof of 
it. Nevil looked up and beheld her lifted finger. 

“You are composing a love-letter, Nevil!” The accusation 
sounded like irony. 

“No,” said he, puffing ; “I wish I were.” 

“ What can it be, then ?” 

He thrust pen and paper a hand’s length on the table, and gazed 
at her. 

“My dear Nevil, is it really anything serious ?”’ said she. 

“T am writing French, ma’am.” 

“Then I may help you. It must be very absorbing, for you did 
not hear my knock at your door.” 

Now, could he trust her? The widow of a British officer killed 
nobly fighting for his country in India, was a person to be relied on 
for active and burning sympathy in a matter that touched the 
country’s honour. She was a woman, and a woman of spirit. Men 
had not pleased him of late.” Something might be hoped from a 
woman. 

He stated his occupation, saying that if she would assist him in 
his French she would oblige him; the letter must be written and 
must go. This was uttered so positively that she bowed her head, 
amused by the funny semi-tone of defiance of the person to whom he 
confided the secret. She had humour, and was ravished by his English 
boyishness, with the novel blush of the heroical-nonsensical in it. 

Mrs. Culling promised him demurely that she would listen, objecting 
nothing to his plan, only to his French. 

 Messieurs de la Garde Francaise!” he commenced. 

Her criticism followed swiftly. 

“‘T think you are writing to the Garde Impériale.” 

He admitted his error, and thanked her warmly. 

“‘ Messieurs de la Garde Impériale ! ” 

“ Does not that,” she said, ‘‘ include the non-commissioned officers, 
the privates, and the cooks, of all the regiments ?” 

He could scarcely think that, but thought it provoking the 
French had no distinctive working title corresponding to gentlemen, 
and suggested ‘“ Messieurs les Officiers :” which might, Mrs. Culling 
assured him, comprise the barbers. He frowned, and she prescribed 
his writing, “ Messieurs les Colonels de la Garde Impériale.” This 
he set down. The point was that a stand must be made against 
the flood of sarcasms and bullyings to which the country was 
exposed in increasing degrees, under a belief that we would fight 
neither in the mass nor individually. Possibly, if it became known 
that the colonels refused to meet a midshipman, the gentlemen of 
our Household troops would advance a step. 
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Mrs. Culling’s adroit efforts to weary him out of his project 
were unsuccessful. He was too much on fire to know the taste of 
absurdity. 

Nevil repeated what he had written in French, and next the 
English of what he intended to say. 

The lady conscientiously did her utmost to reconcile the two 
languages. She softened his downrightness, passed with approval 
his compliments to France and the ancient high reputation of her 
army, and, seeing that a loophole was left for them to apologize, asked 
how many French colonels he wanted to fight. 

““T do not want, ma’am,” said Nevil. 

He had simply taken up the glove they had again flung at our 
feet: and he had done it to stop the incessant revilings, little short 
of positive contempt, which we in our indolence exposed ourselves 
to from the foreigners, particularly from Frenchmen, whom he 
liked ; and precisely because he liked them he insisted on forcing 
them to respect us. Let his challenge be accepted, and he would 
find backers. He knew the stuff of Englishmen : they only required 
an example. 

“French officers are skilful swordsmen,” said Mrs. Culling. 
“My husband has told me they will spend hours of the day 
thrusting and parrying. They are used to duelling.” 

“We,” Nevil answered, “don’t get apprenticed to the shambles 
to learn our duty on the field. Duelling is, I know, sickening 
folly. We go too far in pretending to despise every insult pitched 
at us. A man may do for his country what he wouldn’t do for 
himself.” 

Mrs. Culling gravely said she hoped that bloodshed would be 
avoided, and Mr. Beauchamp nodded. 

She left him hard at work. 


He was a popular boy, a favourite of women, and therefore full of 
engagements to balls and dinners. And he was a modest boy, though 
his uncle encouraged him to deliver his opinions freely and argue 
with men. The little drummer attached to wheeling columns 
thinks not more of himself because his short legs perform the same 
strides as the grenadiers’; he is happy to be able to keep the step ; 
and so was Nevil; and if ever he contradicted a senior,:it was in 
the interests of the country. Veneration of heroes, living and dead, 
kept down his conceit. He worshipped devotedly. From an early 
age he exacted of his flattering ladies that they must love his hero. 
Not to love his hero was to be strangely in error, to be in need. of 
conversion, and he proselytized with the ardour of the Moslem. His 
uncle Everard was proud of his good looks, fire, and nonsense, during 
the boy’s extreme youth. He traced him by cousinships back to the 
great Earl Beauchamp of Froissart, and would have it so; and he 
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would have spoilt him had not the young fellow’s mind been possessed 
by his reverence for men of deeds. How could he think of himself 
who had done nothing, accomplished nothing, so long as he brooded 
on the images of signal Englishmen whose names were historic for 
daring, and the strong arm, and artfulness, all given to the service 
of the country ?—men of a magnanimity overcast with simplicity, 
which Nevil held to be pure insular English ; our type of splendid 
manhood, not discoverable elsewhere. A method of enraging him 
was to distinguish one or other of them as Irish, Scotch, or Cambrian. 
He considered it a dismemberment of the country. And notwith- 
standing the pleasure he had in uniting in his person the strong red 
blood of the chivalrous Lord Beauchamp with the hard and tenacious 
Romfrey blood, he hated the title of Norman. We are English— 
British, he said. A family resting its pride on mere ancestry 
provoked his contempt, if it did not show him one of hismen. He 
had also a disposition to esteem lightly the family which, having 
produced a man, settled down after that effort for generations to 
enjoy the country’s pay. Boys are unjust; but Nevil thought of 
the country mainly, arguing that we should not accept the country’s 
money for what we do not ourselves perform. These traits of his 
were regarded as characteristics hopeful rather than the reverse; 

none of his friends and relatives foresaw danger in them. He was a 
capital boy for his elders to trot out and banter. 

Mrs. Rosamund Culling usually went to his room to see him and 
doat on him before he started on his rounds of an evening. She sus- 
pected that his necessary attention to his toilet would barely have 
allowed him time to finish his copy of the letter. Certain phrases 
had bothered him. The thrice recurrence of ‘ma patrie” jarred on 
his ear. ‘‘ Sentiments” afflicted his acute sense of the declamatory 
twice. ‘C’est avec les sentiments du plus profond regret: ” and 
again, ‘“‘Je suis bien stir que vous comprendrez mes sentiments, et 
m’accorderez V’honneur que je réclame au nom de ma patrie out- 
ragée.” The word “patrie” was broadcast over the letter, and 
“honneur ” appeared four times, and a more delicate word to harp 
on than the others ! 

“Not to Frenchmen,” said his friend Rosamund. ‘I would put 
‘Je suis convaincu :’ it is not so familiar.” 

“ But I have written out the fair copy, ma’am, and that alteration 
seems a trifle.” 

“‘T would copy it again and again, Nevil, to get it right.” 

“No: I’d rather see it off than have it right,” said Nevil, and he 
folded the letter. 

How the deuce to address it, and what direction to write on it, 
were further difficulties. He had half a mind to remain at home to 
conquer them by excogitation. 
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Rosamund urged him not to break his engagement to dine at the 
Halkett’s, where perhaps from his friend Colonel Halkett, who would 
never imagine the reason for the inquiry, he might learn how a 
letter to a crack French regiment should be addressed and directed. 

This proved persuasive, and as the hour was late Nevil had to act 
on her advice in a hurry. 


His uncle Everard enjoyed a perusal of the manuscript in his 
absence. 


Cuapter II. 
UNCLE, NEPHEW, AND ANOTHER. 


Tuer Honourable Everard Romfrey came of a race of fighting earls, 
toughest of men, whose high, stout, western castle had weathered our 
cyclone periods of history without changing hands more than once, 
and then but for a short year or two, as if to teach the original pos- 
sessors the wisdom of inclining to the stronger side. They had a 
queen’s chamber in it, and a king’s; and they stood well up against 
the charge of having dealt darkly with the king. He died among 
them—how has not been told. We will not discuss the conjectures 
here. A savour of North Sea foam and ballad pirates hangs about 
the early chronicles of the family. Indications of an ancestry that 
had lived between the wave and the cloud were discernible in their 
notions of right and wrong. Buta settlement on solid earth has its 
influences. They were chivalrous knights bannerets, and leaders in 
the tented field, paying and taking fair ransom for captures; and 
they were good landlords, good masters blithely followed to the 
wars. Sing an old battle of Normandy, Picardy, Gascony, and you 
celebrate deeds of theirs. At home they were vexatious neighbours 
to a town of burghers claiming privileges: nor was it unreasonable 
that the earl should flout the pretensions of the town to read things 
for themselves, documents, titleships, rights, and the rest. As well 
might the flat plain boast of seeing as far as the pillar. Earl and 
town fought the fight of Barons and Commons in epitome. The 
Earl gave way; the Barons gave way. Mighty men may thrash 
numbers for a time; in the end the numbers-will be thrashed into 
the art of beating their teachers. It is bad policy to fight the odds 
inch by inch. Those primitive schoolmasters of the million liked it, 
and took their pleasure in that way. The Romfreys did not breed 
warriors for a parade at Court; wars, though frequent, were not 
constant, and they wanted occupation: they may even have felt that 
they were bound in no common degree to the pursuit of an answer to 
what may be called the parent question of humanity: Am I thy 
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master, or thou mine? They put it to lords of other castles, to 
town corporations, and sometimes brother to brother: and notwith- 
standing that the answer often unseated, and once discastled, them, 
they swam back to their places, as born warriors, urged by a passion 
for land, are almost sure todo; are indeed quite sure, so long as they 
multiply sturdily, and will never take No from Fortune. A family 
passion for land, that survives a generation, is as effective as genius 
in producing the object it conceives; and through marriages and 
conflicts, the seizure of lands, and brides bearing land, these sharp- 
feeding, eagle-eyed Earls of Romfrey spied few spots within their 
top tower’s wide circle of the heavens not their own. It is therefore 
manifest that they had the root qualities, the prime active elements, 
of men in perfection, and notably that appetite to flourish at the cost 
of the weaker, which is the blessed exemplification of strength, and 
has been man’s cheerfullest encouragement to fight on since his com- 
parative subjugation (on the whole, it seems complete) of the animal 
world. By-and-by the struggle is transferred to higher ground, 
and we begin to perceive how much we are indebted to the fighting 
spirit. Strength is the brute form of truth. No conspicuously 
great man was born of the Romfreys, who were better served by a 
succession of able sons. They sent undistinguished able men to 
army and navy—lieutenants given to be critics of their captains, but 
trustworthy for their work. In the later life of the family, they 
preferred the provincial state of splendid squires to Court and poli- 
tical honours. They were renowned shots, long-limbed stalking 
sportsmen in field and bower, fast friends, intemperate enemies, hand- 
some to feminine eyes, resembling one another in build, and mostly 
of the northern colour, or betwixt the tints, with an hereditary nose 
and mouth that cried Romfrey from faces thrice diluted in cousin- 
ships. 

The Hon. Everard (Stephen Denely Craven Romfrey), third son 
of the late Earl, had some hopes of the title, and was in person a 
noticeable _gentleman, in mind a medieval baron, in politics a 
crotchety unintelligible Whig. He inherited the estate of Holdes- 
bury on the borders of Hampshire and Wilts, and espoused that of 
Steynham in Sussex, where he generally resided. His favourite in 
the family had been the Lady Emily, his eldest sister, who, contrary 
to the advice of her other brothers and sisters, had yielded her hand 
to his not wealthy friend Colonel Richard Beauchamp. After the 
death of Nevil’s parents, he adopted the boy, being himself childless, 
and a widower. Childlessness was the affliction of the family. 
Everard, having no son, could hardly hope that his brother, the 
Earl, and Craven, Lord Avonley, would have one, for he loved the 
prospect of the title. Yet, as there were no cousins of the male 
branch extant, the lack of an heir was a serious omission, and to 
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become the Earl of Romfrey, and be the last Earl of Romfrey, was a 
melancholy thought, however brilliant. So sinks the sun: but he 
could not desire the end of a great day. At one time he was a hot 
Parliamentarian, calling himself a Whig, called by the Whigs a 
Radical, called by the Radicals a Tory, and very happy in fighting 
them all round. This was during the decay of his party, before the 
Liberals were defined. A Liberal deprived him of the seat he had 
held for fifteen years, and the clearness of his understanding was 
obscured by that black vision of popular ingratitude which afflicts 
the free fighting man yet more than the malleable public servant. 
The latter has a clerkly humility attached to him like a second 
nature, from his habit of doing as others bid him: the former smacks 
a voluntarily sweating forehead and throbbing wounds for witness of 
his claim upon your palpable thankfulness. It is an insult to tell 
him that he fought for his own satisfaction. Mr. Romfrey still 
called himself a Whig, though it was Whig mean vengeance on 
account of his erratic vote and voice on two or three occasions that 
denied him a peerage and a seat in haven. Thither let your good 
sheep go, your echoes, your wag-tail dogs, your wealthy pursy manu- 
facturers! He decried the attractions of the sublimer House, and 
laughed at the transparent Whiggery of his party in replenishing it 
from the upper shoots of the commonalty :—* dragging it down to 
prop it up! swamping it to keep it swimming!” he said. He was 
nevertheless a vehement supporter of that House. He stood for 
King, Lords, and Commons, in spite of his personal grievances, 
harping the triad as vigorously as bard of old Britain. Commons 
he added out of courtesy, or from usage or policy, or for emphasis, or 
for the sake of the constitutional number of the estates of the realm, 
or it was because he had an intuition of the folly of omitting them ; 
the same, to some extent, that builders have regarding bricks when 
they plan a fabric. Thus, although King and Lords prove the exist- 
ence of Commons in days of the political deluge almost syllogis- 
tically, the example of not including one of the estates might be imi- 
tated, and Commons and King do not necessitate the conception of 
an intermediate third, while Lords and Commons suggest the decapi- 
tation of the leading figure. The united three, however, no longer 
cast reflections on one another, and were an assurance to this acute 
politician that his birds were safe. He preserved game rigorously, 
and the deduction was the work of instinct with him. To his mind 
the game-laws were the corner-stone of Law, and of a man’s right to 
hold his own; and so delicately did he think the country poised, 
that an attack on them threatened the structure of justice. His 
head-gamekeepers therefore were the three conjoined Estates ; their 
duty was to back him against the poacher, if they would not see the 
country tumble. As to his under-gamekeepers, he was their inti- 
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mate and their friend, saying, with none of the misanthropy which 
proclaims the virtues of the faithful dog to the confusion of human- 
kind, he liked their company better than that of his equals, and 
learnt more from them. They also listened deferentially to their 
instructor. The conversation he delighted in most might have been 
going on in any century since the Conquest. Grant him his not 
unreasonable argument upon his property in game, he was a liberal 
landlord. No tenants were forced to take his farms. He dragged 
none by the collar. He gave them liberty to go to Australia, 
Canada, the Americas, if they liked. He asked in return to have 
the liberty to shoot on his own grounds, and rear the marks for his 
shot, treating the question of idemnification as a gentleman should. 
Still there were grumbling tenants. He swarmed with game, and, 
though he was liberal, his hares and his birds were immensely 
destructive: computation could not fix the damage done by them. 
Probably the farmers expected them not to eat. ‘There are two 
parties to a bargain,” said Everard, “and one gets the worst of it. 
But if he was never obliged to make it, where’s his right to com- 
plain?” Men of sense rarely obtain satisfactory answers: they are 
provoked to despise their kind. But the poacher was another kind 
of vermin than the stupid tenant. Everard did him the honour to 
hate him, and twice in a fray had he collared his ruffian, and sub- 
sequently sat in condemnation of the wretch: for he who can attest 
a villany is best qualified to punish it. Gangs from the metro- 
polis found him too determined and alert for their sport. It was the 
fractiousness of here and there an unbroken young scoundrelly colt 
poacher of the neighbourhood, a born thief, a fellow damned in an 
inveterate taste for game, which gave him annoyance. One night he 
took Master Nevil out with him, and they hunted down a couple of 
sinners that showed fight against odds. Nevil attempted to beg them 
off because of their boldness. “I don’t set my traps for nothing,” 
said his uncle, silencing him. But the boy reflected that his uncle 
was perpetually lamenting the cowed spirit of the common English 
—formerly such fresh and merry men! He touched Rosamund 
Culling’s heart with his description of their attitudes when they 
stood resisting and bawling to the keepers, ‘Come on! we'll die for 
it.” They did not die. Everard explained to the boy that he could 
have killed them, and was contented to have sent them to gaol for a 
few weeks. Nevil gaped at the empty magnanimity which his uncle 
presented to him as a remarkably big morsel. At the age of four- 
teen he was despatched to sea. 

He went unwillingly ; not so much from an objection to a naval 
life as from a wish, incomprehensible to grown men and boys, and 
especially to his cousin Cecil Baskelett, that he might remain at 
school and learn. ‘The fellow would like to be a parson ! ” Everard 
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said in disgust. No parson had ever been known of in the Romfrey 
family, nor in the Beauchamp. A legend of a parson that had been 
a tutor in one of the Romfrey houses, and had talked and sung 
blandly to a damsel of the blood—degenerate maid !—to receive a 
handsome trouncing for his pains, instead of the holy marriage-tie 
he aimed at, was the only connection of the Romfreys with the par- 
sonry, as Everard called them. He attributed the boy’s feeling to 
the influence of his great-aunt Beauchamp, who would, he said, infal- 
libly have made a parson of him. ‘“1I’d rather enlist for a soldier,” 
Nevil said, and he ceased to dream of rebellion, and of his little pro- 
perty of a few thousand pounds in the funds to aid him init. He 
confessed to his dear friend Rosamund Culling that he thought the 
parsons happy in having time to read history. And O to feel for 
certain «which side was the wrong side in our Civil War, so that one 
should not hesitate in choosing. Such puzzles are never, he seemed 
to be aware, solved in a midshipman’s mess. He hated bloodshed, 
and was guilty of the ‘cotton-spinners’ babble,’ abhorred of Eve- 
‘rard, in alluding to it. Rosamund liked him for his humanity; but 
she, too, feared he was a slack Romfrey when she heard him speak 
in precocious contempt of glory. Somewhere, somehow, he had got 
hold of Manchester sarcasms concerning glory : a weedy word of the 
newspapers had been sown in his bosom, perhaps. He said: “I 
don’t care to win glory; I know all about that; I’ve seen an old hat 
in the Louvre.” And he would have had her to suppose that he had 
looked on the campaigning head-cover of Napoleon simply as a 
shocking bad, bald, brown-rubbed old Tricorne hat rather than as the 
nod of extinction to thousands, the great orb of darkness, the still- 
trembling gloomy quiver—the brain of the lightnings of battles. 

Now this boy nursed no secret presumptuous belief that he was 
fitted for the walks of the higher intellect ; he was not having his im- 
pudent boy’s fling at superiority over the superior, as here and there 
a subtle-minded vain juvenile will; nor was he a parrot repeating 
a line from some Lancastrian pamphlet. He really disliked war and 
the sword ; and scorning the prospect of an idle life, confessing that 
his abilities barely adapted him for a sailor’s, he was opposed to the 
career opened to him almost to the extreme of shrinking and terror. 
, Or that was the impression conveyed to a not unsympathetic hearer 
by his forlorn efforts to make himself understood, which were like 
the tappings of the stick of a blind man mystified by his sense of 
touch at wrong corners. His bewilderment and speechlessness were 
a comic display, tragic to him. 

Just as his uncle Everard predicted, he came home from his first 
voyage a pleasant sailor lad. His features, more than handsome to 
a woman, so mobile they were, shone of sea and spirit, the chance 
lights of the sea, and the spirit breathing out of it. As to war and 
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bloodshed, a man’s first thought must be his country, young Jacket 
remarked, and Ich dien was the best motto afloat. Rosamund noticed 
the peculiarity of the books he selected for his private reading. They 
were not boys’ books, books of adventure and the like. His favourite 
author was one writing of Heroes, in (so she esteemed it) a style 
resembling either early architecture or utter dilapidation, so loose 
and rough it seemed; a wind-in-the-orchard style, that tumbled 
down here and there an appreciable fruit with uncouth bluster ; 
sentences without commencements running to abrupt endings and 
smoke, like waves against a sea-wall, learned dictionary words giving 
a hand to street-slang, and accents falling on them haphazard, like 
slant rays from driving clouds; all the pages in a breeze, the whole 
book producing a kind of electrical agitation in the mind and the 
joints. This was its effect on the lady. To her the incomprehensible 
was the abominable, for she had our country’s high critical feeling ; 
but he, while admitting that-he could not quite master it, liked it. 
He had dug the book out of a bookseller’s shop in Malta, captivated 
by its title, and had since the day of his purchase gone at it again and 
again, getting nibbles of golden meaning by instalments, as. with a 
solitary pick in a very dark mine, until the illumination of an idea 
struck him that there was a great deal more in the book than there 
was in himself. This was sufficient to secure the devoted attachment 
of young Mr. Beauchamp. Rosamund sighed with apprehension to 
think of his unlikeness to boys and men among his countrymen in 
some things. Why should he hug a book he owned he could not 
quite comprehend? He said he liked a bone in his mouth; and it 
was natural wisdom, though unappreciated by woman. A bone ina 
boy’s mind for him to gnaw and worry, corrects the vagrancies and 
promotes the healthy activities, whether there be marrow in it or 
not. Supposing it furnishes only dramatic entertainment in that 
usually vacant tenement or powder-shell, it will be of service. 

Nevil proposed to her that her next present should be the entire 
list of his beloved Incomprehensible’s published works, and she 
promised, and was not sorry to keep her promise dangling at the 
skirts of memory, to drop away in time. For that fire-and-smoke 
writer dedicated volumes to the praise of a regicide. Nice reading 
for her dear boy! Some weeks after Nevil was off again, she abused 
herself for her half-hearted love of him, and would have given him 
anything—the last word in favour of the Country versus the royal 
Martyr, for example, had he insisted on it. She gathered, bit by 
bit, that he had dashed at his big blustering cousin Cecil to vindi- 
cate her good name. The direful youths fought in the Steynham 
stables, overheard by the grooms. Everard received a fine account 
of the tussle from these latter, and Rosamund, knowing him to be of 
the order of gentlemen who, whatsoever their sins, will at all costs 
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protect a woman’s delicacy, and a dependant’s, man or woman, did 
not fear to have her ears shocked in probing him on the subject. 

Everard was led to say that Nevil’s cousins were bedevilled with 
womanfold. 

From which Rosamund perceived that women had been at work ; 
and if so, it was upon the business of the scandal-monger ; and if so, 
Nevil fought his cousin to protect her good name from a babbler of 
the family gossip. 

She spoke to Stukely Culbrett, her dead husband’s friend, to 
whose recommendation she was indebted for her place in Everard 
Romfrey’s household. 

“‘Nevil behaved like a knight, I hear.” 

“Your beauty was disputed,” said he, “and Nevil knocked the 
blind man down for not being able to see.” 

She thought, “‘ Not my beauty. Nevil struck his cousin on behalf 
of the only fair thing I have left to me!” 

This was a moment with her when many sensations rush together 
and form a knot in sensitive natures. She had been very good- 
looking. She was good-looking still, but she remembered the 
bloom of her looks in her husband’s days (the tragedy of the 
mirror is one for a woman to write: I am ashamed to find myself 
smiling while the poor lady weeps), she remembered his praises, her 
pride ; his death in battle, her anguish: then, on her strange entry 
to this house, her bitter wish to be older; and then, the oppressive 
calm of her recognition of her wish’s fulfilment, the heavy drop to 
dead earth, when she could say, or pretend to think she could 
say—I look old enough: will they tattle of me new? Nevil’s 
championship of her good name brought her history spinning about 
her head, and threw a finger of light on her real position. In that 
she saw the slenderness of her hold on respect, as well as felt her 
personal stainlessness. The boy warmed her chill widowhood. It 
was written that her second love should be of the pattern of mother’s 
love. She loved him hungrily and jealously, always in fear for 
him when he was absent, even anxiously when she had him near. 
For some cause, born, one may fancy, of the hour of her love’s 
conception, his image in her heart was steeped in tears. She was 
not, happily, one of the women who betray strong feeling, and 
humour preserved her from excesses of sentiment. 
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Uron the word of honour of Rosamund, the letter to the officers of 
the French Guard was posted. 

“Post it, post it,” Everard said, on her consulting him, with the 
letter in her hand. “Let the fellow stand his luck.” It was 
addressed to the Colonel of the First Regiment of the Imperial 
Guard, Paris. That superscription had been suggested by Colonel 
Halkett. Rosamund was in favour of addressing it to Versailles, 
Nevil to the Tuileries ; but Paris could hardly fail to hit the mark, 
and Nevil waited for the reply, half expecting an appointment on 
the French sands: for the act of posting a letter, though it be to 
little short of the Pleiades even, will stamp an incredible proceeding 
as a matter of business, so ready is the ardent mind to take footing 
on the lastthing done. The flight of Mr. Beauchamp’s letter placed 
it in the common order of occurrences for the youthful author of it. 
Jack Wilmore, a messmate, offered to second him, though he should 
be dismissed the service for it. Another second would easily be 
found somewhere ; for, as Nevil observed, you have only to set these 
affairs going, and British blood rises. We are not the people you 
see on the surface. Wilmore’s father was a parson, for instance. 
What did he do? He could not help himself: he supplied the 
army and navy with recruits! One son was in a marching regiment, 
the other was Jack, and three girls had vowed never to quit the 
rectory save as brides of officers. Nevil thought that seemed 
encouraging; we were evidently not a nation of shopkeepers at 
heart ; and he quoted sayings of Mr. Stukely Culbrett’s, in which 
neither his ear nor Wilmore’s detected the underring Stukely was 
famous for: as that England had saddled herself with India for 
the express purpose of better obeying the Commandments in 
Europe; and that it would be a lamentable thing for the Continent 
and our doctrines if ever beef should fail the Briton, and such like. 
“Depend upon it we’re a fighting nation naturally, Jack,” said 
Nevil. ‘How we can submit! . . . however, I shall not be impatient. 
I dislike duelling, and hate war, but I will have the country respected.” 
They planned a defence of the country, drawing their strategy from 
magazine articles by military pens, reverberations of the extinct 
voices of the daily and weekly journals, customary after a panic, and 
making bloody stands on spots of extreme pastoral beauty, which 
they visited by coach and rail, looking back on unfortified London 
with particular melancholy. 

Rosamund’s word may be trusted that she dropped the letter into 
a London post-office in pursuance of her promise to Nevil. Tne 
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singular fact was that no answer to it ever arrived. Nevil, without 
a doubt of her honesty, proposed an expedition to Paris; he was 
ordered to join his ship, and he lay moored across the water in the 
port of Besisham, panting for notice to be taken of him. The slight 
of the total disregard of his letter now affected him personally ; it 
took him some time to get over this indignity put upon him, 
particularly because of his being under the impression that the 
country suffered, not he at all. The letter had served its object: 
ever since the transmission of it the menaces and insults had ceased. 
But they might be renewed, and he desired to stop them altogether. 
His last feeling was one of genuine regret that Frenchmen should 
have behaved unworthily of the high estimation he held them in. 
With which he dismissed the affair. 

He was rallied about it when he next sat at his uncle’s table, and 
had to pardon Rosamund for telling. 

Nevil replied modestly, “I dare say you think me half a fool, sir. 
All I know is, I waited for my betters to speak first. I have no 
dislike of Frenchmen.” 

Everard shook his head to signify, “not half.’ But he was gentle 
enough in his observations. ‘There’s a motto, Er pede Herculem. 
You stepped out for the dogs to judge better of us. It’s an infer- 
nally tripping motto for a composite structure like the kingdom of 
Great Britain and Manchester, boy Nevil. We can fight foreigners 
when the time comes.”” He directed Nevil to look home, and cast 
an eye on the cotton-spinners, with the remark that they were 
binding us hand and foot to sell us to the biggest buyer, and 
were not Englishmen but “ Germans and Jews, and quakers and 
hybrids, diligent clerks and speculators, and commercial travellers, 
who have raised a fortune from foisting drugged goods on an idiot 
population.” 

He loathed them for the curse they were to the country. And he 
was one of the few who spoke out. The fashion was to pet them. 
We stood against them; were half-hearted, and were beaten; and 
then we petted them, and bit by bit our privileges were torn away. 
We made lords of them to catch them, and they grocers of us by 
way ofa return. “ Already,” said Everard, ‘“‘ they have knocked the 
nation’s head off, and dry-rotted the bone of the people.’’ 

“Don’t they,” Nevil asked, “belong to the Liberal party ? ” 

“Tl tell you,” Everard replied, “they belong to any party that 
upsets the party above them. They belong to the Grorcr Fox 
party, and my poultry-roosts are the mark they aim at. You shall 
have a glance at the manufacturing district some day. You shall 
see the machines they work with. You shall see the miserable lank- 
jawed half-stewed pantaloons they’ve managed to make of English- 
men there. My blood’s past boiling. They work young children in 
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their factories from morning to night. Their manufactories are 
spreading like the webs of the devil to suck the blood of the country. 
In that district of theirs an epidemic levels men like a disease in 
sheep. Skeletons can’t make a stand. On the top of it all they sing 
Sunday tunes !” 

This behaviour of corn-law agitators and protectors of poachers 
was an hypocrisy too horrible for comment. Everard sipped claret. 
Nevil lashed his head for the clear idea which objurgation insists 
upon implanting, but batters to pieces in the act. 

“‘Manchester’s the belly of this country!’ Everard continued. 
“‘So long. as Manchester flourishes, we’re a country governed and 
led by the belly. The head and the legs of the country are sound 
still; I don’t guarantee it for long, but the middle’s rapacious and 
corrupt. Take it on a question of foreign affairs, it’s an alderman 
after a feast. Bring it upon home politics, you meet a wolf.” 

The faithful Whig veteran spoke with jolly admiration of the 
speech of a famous Tory chief. 

“That was the way to talk tothem! Denounce them traitors ! 
Up whip, and set the ruffians capering! Hit them facers! Our 
men are always for the too-clever trick. They pluck the sprouts 
and eat them, as if the loss of a sprout or two thinned Manchester ! 
Your policy of absorption is good enough when you're dealing with 
fragments. It’s a devilish unlucky thing to attempt with a concrete 
mass. You might as well ask your head to absorb a wall by 
running at it like a pugnacious nigger. I don’t want you to go into 
Parliament ever. You're a fitter man out of it; but if ever you’re 
bitten—and it’s the curse of our country to have politics as well as 
the other diseases—don’t follow a flag, be independent, keep a free 
vote: remember how I’ve been tied, and hold foot against Manchester. 
Do it blindfold ; you don’t want counselling, you’re sure to be right. 
T’ll lay you a blood-brood mare to a cab-stand skeleton, you'll have 
an easy conscience and deserve the thanks of the country.” 

Nevil listened gravely. The soundness of the head and legs of 
the country he took for granted. The inflated state of the un- 
chivalrous middle, denominated Manchester, terrified him. Could it 
be true that England was betraying signs of decay? and signs how 
ignoble! Half-a-dozen crescent lines cunningly turned, sketched 
her figure before the world, and the reflection for one ready to die 
upholding her was that the portrait was no caricature. Such an 
emblematic presentation of the land of his filial affection haunted 
him with hideous mockeries. Surely the foreigner hearing our 
boasts of her must compare us to showmen bawling the attractions 
of a Fat Lady at a fair! 

Swoln Manchester bore the blame of it. Everard exulted to hear 
his young echo attack the cotton-spinners. But Nevil was for a 
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plan, a system, immediate action; the descending among the people, 
and taking an initiative, LEADING them, insisting on their following, 
not standing aloof and shrugging. 

‘“‘ We lead them in war,” said he; “why not in peace? There’s a 
front for peace as well'as war, and that’s our place rightly. We’re 
pushed aside; why, it seems to me we're treated like old-fashioned 
ornaments! The fault must be ours. Shrugging and sneering is 
about as honourable as blazing fireworks over your own defeat. 
Back we have to go! that’s the point, sir. And as for jeering the 
cotton-spinners, I can’t while they’ve the lead of us. We let them 
have it! And we have thrice the stake in the country. I don’t 
mean properties and titles.” 

‘Deuce you don’t,” said his uncle. 

‘“‘T mean our names, our histories; I mean our duties. As for 
titles, the way to defend them is to be worthy of them.” 

“‘ Damned fine speech,” remarked Everard. ‘ Now you get out of 
that trick of prize-orationing. I call it snuffery, sir; it’s all to your 
own nose! You're talking to me, not to a gallery. ‘Worthy of 
them!’ Czsar wraps his head in his robe: he gets his dig in the 
ribs for all his attitudinizing. It’s very well for a man to talk like 
that who owns no more than his bare-bodkin life, poor devil. Tall 
talk’s his jewelry: he must have his dandification in bunkum. 
You ought to know better. Property and titles are worth having, 
whether you are ‘worthy of them’ or a disgrace to your class. 
The best way of defending them is to keep a strong fist, and take 
care you don’t draw your fore-foot back more than enough.” 

‘Please propose something to be done,’’ said Nevil, depressed by 
the recommendation of that attitude. 

Everard proposed a fight for every privilege his class possessed. 
“They say,” he said, ‘“‘a nobleman fighting the odds is a sight for 
the gods: and I wouldn’t yield an inch of ground. It’s no use 
calling things by fine names—the country’s ruined by cowardice. 
Poursuivez! Icry. Haro! at them! The biggest heart wins in the 
end. I haven’t a doubt about that. And I haven’t a doubt we carry 
the tonnage.” 

“There’s the people,” sighed Nevil, entangled in his uncle’s 
haziness. 

«What people?” 

‘“‘T suppose the people of Great Britain count, sir.’ 

“Of course they do; when the battle’s done, the se is lost and 
won.” 

“Do you expect the people to look on, sir ?”’ 

“The people always wait for the winner, boy Nevil.” 


The young fellow exclaimed despondently, “If it were a 
race!” 
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“Tt?s like a race, and we're confoundedly out of training,” said 
Everard. 

There he rested. A medieval gentleman with the docile notions 
of the twelfth century, complacently driving them to grass and 
watling them in the nineteenth, could be of no use to a boy trying 
to think, though he could set the youngster galloping. Nevil 
wandered about the woods of Steynham, disinclined to shoot and 
lend a hand to country sports. The popping of the guns of his 
uncle and guests hung about his ears much like their speech, which 
was unobjectionable in itself, but not sufficient; a little hard, he 
thought, a little idle. He wanted something, and wanted them to 
give their time and energy to something, that was not to be had in 
a market. The nobles, he felt sure, might resume their natural 
alliance with the people, and lead them, as they did of old, to the 
battle-field. How might they? A comely Sussex lass could not 
well tell him how. Sarcastic reports of the troublesome questioner 
represented him applying to a nymph of the country for enlighten- 
ment. He thrilled surprisingly under the charm of feminine beauty. 
“The fellow’s sound at bottom,” his uncle said, hearing of his 
having really been seen walking in the complete form proper to his 
budding age, that is, in two halves. Nevil showed that he had 
gained an acquaintance with the struggles of the neighbouring 
agricultural poor to live and rear their children. His uncle’s table 
roared at his enumeration of the sickly little beings, consumptive or 
bandy-legged, within a radius of five miles of Steynham. Action 
was what he wanted, Everard said. Nevil perhaps thought the 
same, for he dashed out of his mooning with a wave of the Tory 
standard, delighting the ladies, though in that conflict of the Lion 
and the Unicorn (which was a Tory song) he seemed rather to 
wish to goad the dear lion than crush the one-horned intrusive 
upstart. His calling on the crack corps of Peers to enrol themselves 
forthwith in the front ranks, and to anticipate opposition by 
initiating measures, and so cut out that funny old, crazy old 
galleon, the People, from under the batteries of the enemy, highly 
amused the gentlemen. 

Before rejoining his ship, Nevil paid his customary short visit of 
ceremony to his great-aunt Beauchamp—a venerable lady past 
eighty, hitherto divided from him in sympathy by her dislike of his 
uncle Everard, who had once been his living hero. That was when 
he was in frocks, and still the tenacious fellow could not bear to hear 
his uncle spoken ill of. 

“All the men of that family are heartless, and he is a man of 
wood, my dear, and a bad man,” the old lady said. ‘He should 
have kept you at school, and sent you to college. You want reading 
and teaching and talking to. Such a house as that is should never 
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be a home for you.” She hinted at Rosamund. Nevil defended the 
persecuted woman, but with no better success than from the attacks 
of the Romfrey ladies; with this difference, however, that these 
decried the woman’s vicious arts, and Mistress Elizabeth Mary 
Beauchamp put all the sin upon the man. Such a man! she 
said. ‘Let me hear that he has married her, I will not utter 
another word.” Nevil echoed, ‘Married!’ “in a different 
key. 

“T am as much of an aristocrat as any of you, only I rank 
morality higher,” said Mrs. Beauchamp. ‘‘ When you were a child I 
offered to take you and make you my heir, and J would have 
educated you. You shall see a great-nephew of mine. that I did 
educate; he is eating his dinners for the bar in London, and comes 
to me every Sufiday. I shall marry him to a good girl, and I shall 
show your uncle what my kind of man-making is.” 

Nevil had no desire to meet the other great-nephew, especially 
when he was aware of the extraordinary circumstance that a 
Beauchamp great-niece, having no money, had bestowed her hand 
on a Manchester man defunct, whereof this young Blackburn 
Tuckham, the lawyer, was issue. He took his leave of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beauchamp, respecting her for her constitutional health 
and brightness, and regretting for the sake of the country that she 
had not married to give England men and women resembling her. 
On the whole he considered her wiser in her prescription for the 
malady besetting him than his uncle. He knew that action was but 
a temporary remedy. College would have been his chronic medicine, 
and the old lady’s acuteness in seeing it impressed him forcibly. 
She had given him a peaceable two days on the Upper Thames, in an 
atmosphere of plain good sense and just-mindedness. He wrote to 
thank her, saying: “My England at sea will be your parlour- 
window looking down the grass to the river and rushes; and when 
you do me the honour to write, please tell me the names of those 
wild-flowers growing along the banks in summer.” The old lady 
replied immediately, enclosing a cheque for fifty pounds: ‘‘ Colonel 
Halkett informs me you are under cloud at Steynham, and I have 
thought you may be in want of pocket-money. The wild-flowers 
are willow-herb, meadow-sweet, and loosestrife. I shall be glad 
when you are here in summer to see them.” - 

Nevil dispatched the following: “I thank you, but I shall not 
eash the cheque. The Steynham tale is this: I happened to be out 
at night, and stopped the keepers in chase of a young fellow tres- 
passing. I caught him myself, but recognised him as one of a 
family I take an interest in, and let him run before they came up. 
My uncle heard a gun; I sent the head gamekeeper word in the 
morning to out with it all. Uncle E. was annoyed, and we had a 
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rough parting. If you are rewarding me for this, I have no right 
to it.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp rejoined: ‘“ Your profession should teach you 
subordination, if it does nothing else that is valuable to a Christian 
gentleman. You will receive from the publisher the ‘Life and 
Letters of Lord Collingwood,’ whom I have it in my mind that a 
young midshipman should task himself to imitate. Spend the money 
as you think fit.” 

Nevil’s ship, commanded by Captain Robert Hall (a most gallant 
officer, one of his heroes, and of Lancashire origin, strangely !), flew 
to the South American station, in and about Lord Cochrane’s waters ; 
then as swiftly back. For like the frail Norwegian bark on the edge 
of the maelstrém, liker to a country of conflicting interests and 
passions, that is not mentally on a level with its good fortune, 
England was drifting into foreign complications. A paralyzed 
Minister proclaimed it. The governing people, which is looked to 
for direction in grave dilemmas by its representatives and reflectors, 
shouted that it had been accused of pusillanimity. No one had any 
desire for war, only we really had (and it was perfectly true) been 
talking gigantic nonsense of peace, and of the everlastingness of the 
exchange of fruits for money, with angels waving raw-groceries of 
Eden in joy of the commercial picture. Therefore, to correct the 
excesses of that fit, we held the standing by the Moslem, on behalf 
of the Mediterranean (and the Moslem is one of our customers bear- 
ing an excellent reputation for the payment of debts), to be good, 
granting the necessity. We deplored the necessity. The Press 
wept over it. That, however, was not the politic tone for us while 
the imperial berg of Polar ice watched us keenly; and the Press 
proceeded to remind us that we had once been bull-dogs. Was there 
not an animal within us having a right to a turn now and then? And 
was it not (Falstaff, on a calm world, was quoted) for the benefit of 
our constitutions now and then to loosen the animal? Granting the 
necessity, of course. By dint of incessantly speaking of the neces- 
sity we granted it unknowingly. The lighter hearts regarded our 
period of monotonously lyrical prosperity as a man sensible of fresh 
morning air looks back on the snoring bolster. Many of the graver 
were glad of achange. After all that maundering over the blessed 
peace which brings the raisin and the currant for the pudding, and 
shuts up the cannon with a sheep’s head, it became a principle of 
popular taste to descant on the vivifying virtues of war; even as, 
after ten months of moneymongering in smoky London, the citizen 
hails the sea-breeze and an immersion in unruly brine, despite the 
cost, that breeze and brine may make a man of him, according to the 
doctor’s prescription : sweet is home, but health is sweeter! Then 
was there another curious exhibition of us. Gentlemen, to the exact 
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number of the Graces, dressed in drab of an ancient cut, made a 
pilgrimage to the icy despot, and besought him to give way for 
Piety’s sake. He, courteous, colossal, and immovable, waved them 
homeward. They returned and were hooted for belying the bellicose 
by their mission, and interpreting too well the peaceful. They were 
the unparalyzed Ministers of the occasion, but helpless. 

And now came war, the purifier and the pestilence. 

The cry of the English people for war was pretty general, as far 
as the criers went. They put on their Sabbath face concerning the 
declaration of war, and told with approval how the royal hand had 
trembled in committing itself to the form of signature to which its 
action is limited. If there was money to be paid, there was a bug- 
bear to be slain for it; and a bugbear is as obnoxious to the repose 
of commercial communities as rivals are to kings. 

The cry for war was absolutely unanimous, and a supremely 
national cry, Everard Romfrey said, for it excluded the cotton- 
spinners. 

He smacked his hands, crowing at the vociferations of disgust of 
those negrophiles and sweaters of Christians, whose isolated clamour 
amid the popular uproar sounded of gagged mouths. 

One of the half-stifled cotton-spinners, a notorious one, a spouter 
of rank sedition and hater of aristocracy, a political poacher, 
managed to make himself heard. He was tossed to the Press for a 
morsel, and tossed back to the people in strips. Everard had a sharp 
return of appetite in reading the daily and weekly journals. They 
printed logic, they printed sense ; they abused the treasonable bark- 
ing cur unmercifully. They printed almost as much as he would 
have uttered, excepting the strong salt of his similes, likening that 
rascal and his crew to the American weed in our waters, to the 
rotting wild bee’s nest in our trees, to the worm in our ships’ 
timbers, and to lamentable afflictions of the human frame, and of 
sheep, oxen, and honest hounds. Manchester was in eclipse. The world 
of England discovered that the peace-party which opposed was the 
actual cause of the war: never was indication clearer. But my 
business is with Mr. Beauchamp, to know whom, and partly under- 
stand his conduct in after-days, it will be as well to take a bird’s- 
eye glance at him through the war. 

“‘ Now,” said Everard, “‘we shall see what, stuff there is in that 
fellow Nevil.” 

He expected, as you may imagine, a true young Beavchamp- 
Romfrey to be straining his collar like a leash-hound. 

GrorcE MEREDITH. 











